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Editorials 


No limits on adult education in agriculture 


ag FOCUS attention on the adult farmer phase of our 
program seems natural. In the states and local communi- 
ties we have long recognized the opportunity even though our 
efforts have been somewhat sporadic. Today we are so far 
from reaching a respectable percentage of adult farmers 
through vocational agriculture that we cannot truly appreciate 
the magnitude of the task. There are no limits to the develop- 
ment of this phase of our program. The pressure of our times 
is sharpening the focus on the need which exists for adult 
education in agriculture. Let us look closer. 


Our technology in agriculture has changed more in the past 
100 years than in the previous thousand, and the rate of 
change seems to be accelerating. No one, if he is to be success- 
ful, can farm for the duration of a lifetime with the same 
knowledge, understanding, and skill which he possessed as a 
young farmer. 


Two factors have influenced our present high regard for 
education of adults in agriculture as well as adult education 


Mobley new A.V.A. secretary 
D® M. D. MOBLEY, formerly state 


director of vocational education in 
Georgia, assumed the position of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of The American Vo- 
cational Association on January 1. Dr. 
Mobley is well krown erd we in Agri- 
cultural Education are pleased with the 
choice of the executive committee. Dr. 
Mobley brings to his new position a 
wealth of experience. Not the least valu- 
able of his experiences in our thinking 
is the fact that he came up from the 
ranks. We are proud to hail one now 
holding this important post of leader- 
ship who knows through experience, 
as a teacher of vocational agriculture, what it means to serve 
in rural communities of America. He is a son of the scil. 
His is a great responsibility meriting our full support and 

cooperation. 


M. D. Mobley 


emphasis on individual de- 
velopment as the basic pur- 
pose of education in a de- 
mocracy applies to adults 
as well as to youth. The 
proof that ability to learn 
continues throughout life 
was a most significant con- 
tribution to the establish- 
ment and development of 
programs of adult education 
of many types. 

We now recognize that 
the capacity of individuals 
to grow, develop or learn 
is almost if not actually un- 
limited. When one compares 
the incentives, the learning 
opportunities and other fac- 
tors of the broad teaching- 


GREETINGS 


se for 1951 


January means the beginning of a new year ac- 
cording to our calendar. We wish you, each and 
every one, our readers, a happy new year. May 
it be a year in which you achieve success in 
problems which were failed in 1950. May it be a 
year in which you will forthrightly tackle and 
lick the problems which looked too difficult in 
1950. May it be a year in which we will find new 
happiness and personal satisfactions in 
each day of living. 


7 Dr, L. H. Dennis served 
as Executive Secretary of 
the A.V.A. from 1934-1950. 
Literally, almost everyone 
knows Dr. Dennis but few 
recognize the true measure 
of his contribution to the 
growth and development of 
vocational education. We 
were indeed fortunate to 
have had his leadership. We 
salute his achievements and 
wish for him a full measure 
of living in the years ahead. 


Study veterans 
training 
UR program of Insti- 


learning situation he is ¢ 
forced to conclude that edu- 
cation of adults for proficiency in agriculture may be as 
socially defensible and efficient as that of training youth for 
farming. 

The trend in our country seems to be toward periods of 
military service for large numbers of young men. Farm youth, 
by and large, will wish to be counted in the numbers entering 
military training. Interruption of training for farming is a 
problem of considerable magnitude to educators who are 
helping youth and young men grow into farming. During the 
two or more years of military service it will be exceedingly 
difficult for youth to maintain continued ownership of agri- 
cultural enterprises. It will be difficult, if not impossible, for 
those in our country’s service to keep up with changes in 
technical agriculture. The demands of men for systematic 
training in agriculture following this period of service will be 
entitled to’a high priority. Further, the number of veterans 
concluding training is becoming substantial. Many of them 
wish to have systematic training continued. The demand is 
present for on-going programs of systematic instruction, and 
it is growing. 

Individual teachers and administrators can focus attention 
on adult education in agriculture. The numbers to be served, 
the technical content, and its general place in the life of 
individuals warrant greater emphasis on this phase of the 


tutional-On-Farm train- 
ing for veterans is generally 
regarded by teachers as one of the most effective activities 
in which we have participated. It is being studied by teachers 
and graduate students in many areas. However, as yet, we 
have no single unified study of national scope. Much en- 
couraging progress was indicated in a report presented at the 
Miami Convention of the A.V.A. Dr. H. M. Hamlin has 
worked diligently as chairman of a special committee to shape 
the pattern of this national study. Schedules have actually 
been tried out and we can expect considerable progress during 
the coming year. 

The program for farm veterans is one of the largest single 
programs of adult education in the country and it will be 
exceedingly helpful to have the data from this study as a 
guide to the further development of adult education. 


program. There is an opportunity in every community where 
vocational agriculture is taught and in every state. 
Individually and collectively there are problems to be solved 
in an attempt to re-direct along these lines. What these prob- 
lems are and how they will be met will have to be determined 
in each situation. Helping people in the community to under- 
stand the importance of education in agriculture for adults, 


appraising the impact of military service on establishment in 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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DFURING the year of 1946 the Amer- 
ican Institute of Cooperation and 
the Department of Rural Education of 
the National Education Association 
jointly sponsored and arranged eight 
regional conferences in which small 
groups of agriculture leaders and 
educators from every section of the 
United States discussed the common 
problems of rural education. Each con- 
ference met for an entire day with an 
average attendance of about thirty 
people, approximately two-thirds of 
whom were agricultural leaders. In each 
instance the small group of educators 
present remained in the background of 
the discussion making the most of an op- 
portunity to learn what agricultural 
leaders want the schools to be and do. 


Northwest Conference 


All education cannot be crowded into 
the first few years of a child’s life; it 
must be continued throughout life. 
Changing conditions require continued 
study. Adult education should be for the 
benefit of adults themselves and for 
understanding the edticational needs of 
children. 


South Atlantic Conference 


Adults should study the economic life 
of the community to discover how better 
economic values may be realized. 

Rural educational agencies should co- 
operate in promoting a continuous pro- 
gram of adult education through which 
adult interests may find expression. 


Midsouth Conference 


Opportunities for vocational education 
should be expanded, particularly in agri- 
culture and other occupations in which 
many rural children will engage as well 
as adults. Since rural areas furnish sur- 
plus population to industrial and trade 
occupations, the education of rural youth 
for such occupations must be considered 
in any comprehensive school program. 

Provisions of adequate educational op- 
portunities in rural areas equal to those 
in urban areas should be the first con- 
cern of agricultural and educational 
leaders. 


Great Lakes Conference 


The public schools should provide a 
program of adult education adapted to 
community needs, where such needs are 
not met by other agencies. Without such 
adult education the schools themselves 
cannot be properly supported. 


North Atlantic Conference 


Farming is becoming more complex. 
This makes it imperative that high 
quality boys and girls be guided into 
farming and other rural occupations, and 
that the best known methods of farming 
and the best information available in re- 


*Farm Leaders and Teachers Plan Together 
--What Agricultural Leaders Want the ools 
to Teach, 1947, American Institute of 
tion and Department of Rural Education of 


National Education Association. 
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What do farm leaders think 


e@ @ e e about adult education?’ 


Selections from the bulletin, Farm Leaders 
and Teachers Plan Together which point up 
farm leaders’ thinking relating to the area of 
adult education. 


gard to family life should be taught in 
the schools. 

Educational leaders are needed who 
can see the things which to be done in 
the school and can find ways to do them. 
Teachers should be progressive, open- 
minded; they should be eager for new 
knowledge, feeling that their educational 
background has provided them with 
readiness for new ideas—not that their 
own education is complete. 


New England Conference 


Closer relationships of home, school, 
and church are necessary for better rural 
life. All the burden should not fall on 
the school, but parents, too, should par- 
ticipate in planning and assume some 
responsibility in carrying out educational 
aims. Learning to build up the home is 
the most important job in America to- 
day for every boy and girl. 


There is need for more adult educa- 
tion. Better services at less cost can be 
received by a more careful coordination 
of the rural organizations and educa- 
tion should contribute to, and reinforce, 
the program of education at earlier age 
levels. It will complete the cycle of ‘edu- 
cating the parents, educating the children, 
generation after generation. 


Agricultural leaders should have a 
greater voice in establishing educational 
-policy. The three areas of responsibility 
in regard to educational policy are 
(a) that of the layman who sets the 
framework, (b) that of the educator 
whose function it is to use the available 
resources as efficiently as possible with- 
in this framework, and (c) an area 
where educators and laymen continue to 
get together to redefine their joint and 
individual responsibilities. 


Midwest Conference 


Farm leaders and educators should 
meet together frequently to discuss such 
problems and that the ultimate respon- 
sibility for accomplishing the desired 
reforms of rural education would rest 
with rural people themselves. The rural 
communities of the nation are today 
better able financially to make their con- 
tribution to those reforms than ever be- 
fore. To achieve these ends, the con- 
ference urges that everywhere organized 
groups work together in the old town- 
meeting tradition to focus attention on 
problems of rural education and to 
secure the action necessary for their 
solution. 


Western and Rocky Mountain 
States Conference 


More attention must be given to special 
crops. Indications are now that farmers 


engaged in newly developed types ot 
specialized farming, as for example, 
celery growers in Utah, are likely to take 
great losses during the next few years. 
Individual farmers and communities 
need more information regarding con- 
sumer demands, price trends, and the 
amount of such commodities being pro- 
duced. Schools have a responsibility for 
developing better methods of harvesting, 
packing, and marketing such crops. @ 


No limits on adult 
education in 


(Continued from Page 147) 


farming, and finding ways of reorgan- 
izing to provide for teacher-time are 
some of the problems which are likely 
to be critical. 


What are some characteristics which 
should be sought in a rejuvenated educa- 
tional program in agriculture for adults? 
Out of experience, three seem to stand 
forth. First, by and large, the respon- 
sibility for this phase of the program 
in the local community must be definite 
and continuing. Except in certain sec- 
tions of the south it has been optional 
with individual teachers as to whether 
or not they would assume leadership 
responsibility. Is it not time that we 
develop more fully the concept that the 
local school and the local teacher should 
make a continuing place for this phase 
of our program in each year’s activities? 

Secondly, policy relating to the use 
of funds is required which insure equit- 
able distribution for the purpose of 
adult education. This will in most in- 
stances require an allotment for the em- 
ployment of special teachers. It will re- 
quire recognition of the place of farm 
visits in connection with the group in- 
struction. Without a fair and continuing 
division of monies it is unlikely that 
systematic programs for adults can be 
developed. Some would even say that the 
purpose of the original vocational act 
has been achieved in the area of the all- 
day program and, local and state gov- 
ernments should bear a larger share, if 
not the total cost, of the high school 
program. 


Thirdly, provision for supervision and 
in service training are essential, judging 
from our experience with the program 
for farm veterans. 

We can move in these directions and 
the evidence strongly suggests that we 
should do so in order to develop pro- 
grams for adult farmers in number and 
quality which will meet important needs. 


Our cover 


(THE teacher in the cover photograph 

is Mr. H. L. Fry of Rabun Gap, 
Georgia and the farmers are three 
members of a class of twenty adults. 
These twenty men are in the process of 
developing twenty acres of improved 
permanent pasture. This picture was 
made as one of the farmers was about 
to begin planting his pasture and ties 
in very closely with a statewide pro- 
gram of pasture improvement which is 


being pushed in Georgia by teachers of 


vocational agriculture. 
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WHEN is a farmer successfully 
established in farming ¢ 


MARK NICHOLS, State Director, Salt Lake City, Utah 


} haar primary ob- 
jective of the 
Young Farmer 
program in voca- 
tional agriculture 
is considered to be 
that of aiding 
young farmers to 
become success- 
fully established 
in farming with a 
program of organ- 
ized, systematic 
instruction in agri- 
culture. The ques- 
tion naturally arises as to when a farmer 
is successfully established in farming? 
This problem is continually being brought 
into sharper focus when age limits of 
young farmers are discussed. Some 
leaders contend that 25 years should be 
the upper limit. Others would establish 
28 years as the age. More liberal think- 
ers put it at 30 to 35 years while ultra- 
liberals in this regard maintain there 
should be no upper age limit at all. 


If successful establishment in farming 
is a criteria incident to enrollment in a 
Young Farmer program, when has the 
goal been reached? No two leaders in 
vocational agriculture seem to have the 
Same answer to the question. Can it be 
answered objectively or have we just 
been “kidding ourselves” into thinking 
we know the answer. 


Mark Nichols 


Some Trades Can Fix Standards 

The doctor, the lawyer, and the 
dentist, must have earned a degree from 
a training institution and pass an exam- 
ination to demonstrate their ability and 
fitness for the profession before they 
are allowed to practice. The apprentice 
in brick laying must be able to meet the 
standards established by apprenticeship 
committees before he is recognized as a 
journeyman. The same is true of many 
other skilled trades. But we say that 
farming is different. The farmer must 
perform a multitude of skills and have 
much basic information before he can 
make wise decisions. Most agricultural 
leaders are in agreement on this point. 

Then too a farmer often wears a coat 
of many colors. He may be an owner- 
operator and have his farm paid for or 
may be in the process of paying for it. 
He may be a farm manager, a partner, 
a cash or share renter, a. cropper, a 
laborer, or have some other farming 
status. A laborer this year may be a 
farm manager next year and an owner- 
operator the following year. Their ex- 
perience may be on the same farm or 
on different farms. 


It must be realized too that a farm 
is a very indefinite term. It may be a 
three-acre poultry unit or a ten thousand 
cattle ranch. Or again it could be a 
fruit farm, a dairy farm, a wheat farm, 
or a general farm. A farm manager of 


a citrus fruit farm may find himself 
lost if he attempted to manage a cattle 
ranch. The farm laborer on a dairy 
farm could not ordinarily apply dairy 
production skills if he were employed 
on a grain farm. 

Farming, therefore, consists of a num- 
ber of occupations (the occupational 
dictionary lists at least a dozen)—and 
becoming successfully established in 
farming may be a rather complex proc- 
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ess. Abilities have been established for 
each farming occupation but proficiency 
in many of these abilities, especially 
those concerned with managerial deci- 
sions, vary greatly. 

It would seem that the time has 
arrived for the establishing of some 
more definite standards with respect to 
what constitutes successful establishment 
in farming as it applies to a Young 
Farmer program in vocational agricul- 
ture. With more part-time farmers and 
less full-time farmers a certainty in the 
future, and with increased interest in 
Young Farmer programs, is it not time 
for leaders in vocational agriculture to 
make some re-evaluations as to what 
is meant by successful establishment in 
farming? & 


Determining what to teach adult 
and young farmer classes 


WILLIAM K. GAMBLE, Graduate Assistant, lowa State 


N STARTING 
a young farm- 
er or adult farmer 
class instructors 
are frequently at 
loss as to what to 
teach. This may 
he especially true 
of new instructors 
in a community. 
Too often the an- 
swer given instruc- 
tors by supervisors 
and teacher train- 
ers, when this 
question of what to teach is put to them, 
is to form an’ advisory committee and 
let them decide. An advisory committee 
is an important part of the agricultural 
program and should not be overlooked. 
However, we must go beyond this 
source if we are to conduct a success- 
ful adult program. The instructor should 
have definite information concerning the 
needs and interests of the farmers to 
present to the advisory committee. To 
obtain this information field work must 
be done by the instructor. 


W. K. Gamble 


Locate Problems 

First, find the problems which farmers 
face in their own farming activities. 
These can be obtained only by personal 
visits to the farms of prospective en- 
rollees and talks with leading men in 
all phases of agriculture carried out in 
the community. A short questionnaire 
form may be devised or ‘information 
may be obtained by merely making 
notes in rough detail during the visit. 
It is well to remember that it is difficult 
to carry on an interesting conversation 
and write at the same time. All notes 
to be written down could be kept in 
mind during the conversation and 
written down upon leaving the farm. 
The prospective enrollees should have 
a major part in selecting the problems 
to be discussed later but the instructor 
may have to diplomatically suggest pos- 
sible problems to obtain questions for 


discussion from the person whom he is 
visiting. 

Next, the nonvocational avocational 
interests of the men should be noted by 
the instructor during his personal visits 
to the farms. These interests may be 
used as teaching aids in the development 
of interest in problems which at first 
were thought by some to be unintérest- 
ing, if a connection between the two 
can be shown. 


Using Advisory Services 

When planning the program with the 
advisory committee, after the informa- 
tion has been obtained by personal visits 
to farms and with community leaders, 
it should be realized that the program 
is to be built around the farming activi- 
ties common to the members of the 
group. The farming activities should 
include all everyday problems that the 
farmers are likely to encounter. The de- 
velopment of better farming programs 
is important, but it must be combined 
with programs of instruction in matters 
of finance, leadership and community 
service. Certainly these are important 
needs, although they may not be felt 
needs of the group. Our farmer classes 
have had excellent instruction but more 
time should be spent on everyday prob- 
lems that will be encountered. 

In summary, I believe a determination 
of the needs and interests of farmers 
can be made only after the instructor, 
through a personal survey, has found 
the problems encountered in the farm- 
ing activities of the farmers within the 
community. With these problems in 
mind, as well as the recreational, non- 
vocational, and avocational interests, the 
instructor can make a summary of the 
major needs and interests of the group © 
to present to the advisory committee. 
From this summary the advisory com- 
mittee and the instructor can plan the 
first year’s and longtime program. This 
program should better equip the class 
‘members to meet everyday problems in 
their farming and related activities. @ 
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< Values of adult farmer classes > 


PAUL C. DUNKELBERGER, Teacher, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


LL education has as its aim the de- 

velopment of the individual in such 
a manner as to better enable him to 
solve the problems, social and economic, 
which he may meet in life; and there- 
by, prepare him for a complete living 
and useful citizenship in our democratic 
society. It should bring about changes 
within the individual through the de- 
velopment of desirable attitudes, ap- 
preciations, understandings, abilities, 
ideals, habits, and character formation 
in order to attain this aim. 

This philosophy applies to both youth 
and adult education. It has taken quite 
a long time for educators and the public 
to realize that schools exist for both 
these groups. The alarming growth in 
the rate of social and economic mal- 
adjustment taking place among our 
populace in the last two decades has 
awakened many persons to the need for 
continuing education into the adult life 
of an individual. Gradually, because of 
its need, adult education came into our 
public schools until today it is, in many 
schools, as important a part of the 
school program as any other. The posi- 
tive response to adult education on the 
part of the public has proven the need 
for, and interest in, adult education. Our 
government, on both a state and na- 
tional level, has endeavored to meet this 
need by providing financial assistance to 
schools offering such programs. 


First and Foremost 

Agricultural education was one of the 
first to recognize the: need for adult 
education. Programs in vocational agri- 
culture since their beginnings, have been 
organized to provide for adult education 
through the original Smith-Hughes Law 
passed in 1917 which provided for those 
engaged in farming as well as for those 
expecting to engage in it. The primary 
aim of adult education in agriculture is 
the development of abilities and skills 
through systematic instruction to aid 
farmers to intelligently solve their prob- 
lems relating to agriculture; and there- 
by, to increase their proficiency in farm- 
ing and their farm living. 

The value of adult education in agri- 
culture is broad in scope and much more 
significant than generally _ realized. 
Broadly speaking, however, it has a 
four-fold value to: (1) the farmer, 
(2) the community, (3) the school as a 
whole, and (4) the vocational agricul- 
ture department. Too frequently the 
value of adult education is not visualized 
in its totality. Nevertheless any teacher 
or administrator who has had experi- 
ence in conducting adult education 
classes over a period of years will 
recognize the four areas. 


Values to the Individual Farmer 


1, Becomes a more cooperative and 

broadminded member of society. 
2. Becomes more proficient and pro- 
gressive in farming. 


3. Adopts new farming practices. 

4. Becomes a more competent leader. 

5. Improves his attitudes, ideals, and 
habits. 

6. Becomes aware of his changing 

society; meets and accepts chal- 

enges and changes. 

Believes more firmly in the dig- 

nity of his work. 

Improves upon his farm living. 

Improves the quality of his farm 

products and markets them more 

advantageously. 

10. Remains abreast of modern trends 
in farming. 

11. Solves his problems by himself 
more ably. 

12. Conserves soil and natural re- 
sources more effectively. 

13. Strengthens his desire to have his 
children engage in farming. 


oP.» 


Values to the Community 

1. Prevents community stagnation. 

2. Brings more wealth and pros- 
perity. 

3. Realizes more fully the impor- 
tance of agriculture and becomes 
more interested in it. 

4. Improves Rural-Urban coopera- 
tion. 


5. Avails the community to more 
wholesome and better quality 
farm products. 


alues to the School 


1. Receives greater moral and finan- 
cial support from rural citizens, 

2. Increases the school support of in- 
dividuals who have not previously 
shown much interest in the school. 

3. Increases school enrollment since 
some children attend that would 
normally stop school. 

4. Increases the holding capacity of 
schools since parents desire their 
children to continue. 

5. Improves school-community rela- 
tions. 

6. Alertness by the school to com- 
munity needs. 


Value to the Vocational Agriculture 
Department 

1. Increases the interest of all-day 
students in vocational agriculture 
since their dads are evening class 
members. It thereby places the de- 
partment on a higher plane in the 
minds of all-day pupils. 

2. Increases all-day enrollment. This 
is due to the fact that farmers 
build up a faith in the work of 
the department and thereby realize 
the value of the course for their 
sons and, as a consequence, more 
boys attend school and more of 
them take vocational agriculture. 

(Continued on Page 163) 


Twenty-one years of adult education 


LOUIS TAYLOR, Graduate Assistant, University of Tennessee 


|S Spearanihahste the importance of edu- 
cation for adults has been empha- 
sized. It has been reported that forty- 
five thousand adults in the United States 
desire further education. This is in sharp 
contrast to the mistaken idea of our 
forbears who placed slight emphasis 
upon education gained in school, espe- 
cially for those who planned to enter 
the occupation of farming. They felt 
that a farmer needed no formal educa- 
tion and those who could do nothing 
else could farm. Since that time, our 
farming methods have changed rapidly 
and our philosophy of education for 
farmers and future farmers has kept 
abreast. 

In 1917, our Federal Government 
recognized the need for training farm 
people for proficiency in their chosen 
field and passed the Smith-Hughes act 
which added vocational education in 
agriculture to the high school curric- 
ulum. The act provided for vocational 
instruction in agriculture for out-of- 
school youth, young farmers, and classes 
for adult farmers. 

In 1929, three adult farmer classes 
were organized in Knox County, Ten- 
nessee amid much pessimism on the part 
of out-siders and uneasiness on the part 
of the teachers of vocational agriculture. 
They began during the latter part of 
November at Farragut, Karns, and Ritta 
and were conducted by the vocational 
agriculture teachers, J. W. Brimm, pres- 
ently Assistant State Supervisor of 
Vocational Agriculture in Tennessee; 
J. Bryant Kirkland, now Dean of the 


College of Education, North Carolina 
State; and A. L. Rubin, deceased. N. E. 
Fitzgerald, Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Tennessee, now 
Dean of the College of Education, as- 
sisted the teachers in organizing and 
conducting the classes. 


New Ways 

The coming of night schools to agri- 
culture brought new ideas of education. 
The students were mainly “grizzly vet- 
erans” of farming and were not asked 
to do a lot of reading or to merely sit 
and listen to advice from a teacher or an 
author of a textbook, but were supplied 
with scientific evidences applicable to 
their own community. The farmers, un- 
der the direction of the teacher, would 
discuss the evidence or data and add 
experiences of their own in drawing 
conclusions to their recognized problems. 

The first adult farmer class (referred 
to as evening or night school) at Far- 
ragut was organized in 1929 and con- 
sisted of twelve consecutive weekly 
meetings at which various phases of the 
dairy enterprise were taken. up. Some 
of the jobs studied were prospects for 
dairying, feeding, pasture management, 
diseases, breeding, housing and market- 
ing. 

At the end of the series of twelve 
lessons, the members of this and the 
other two evening classes met at the 
University of Tennessee Cafeteria for a 
banquet as a suitable climax for a very 
successful new venture in education. 
(Continued on Page 165) 
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Securing and maintaining Varmer lnterest 


in adult education 


T. J. HORNE, Teacher Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


D°. WE in vocational agriculture con- 

duct adult farm education programs 
because provisions were made for this 
work under the vocational education 
acts; because of the fact that adults 
have learned throughout history, are still 
learning, and will continue to learn, or 
because we have a desire to assist farm 
people? Whatever the individual reason, 
we in vocational agriculture must realize 
that adult learning has played a major 
role in the advances made in our agri- 
culture and our progress would have 
been impossible without it. Adults in- 
augurate changes and put them into 
operation in their farming programs. 
It is well to remember also, that except 
in a few cases, even the boy in the all- 
day program can only put into operation 
those practices which his father ap- 
proves. By varied means the individ- 
ual teacher must educate the adult, 
usually the parents of the student, to 
the values of the all-day program before 
it can become operative and _ really 
functional. 


Build On Problems 
Adult education programs in agricul- 
ture, to be successful, must start with 
the farm problems and interests that 
farmers have today. The day to day 
tasks with which the average farmer of 
the community labors with his hands and 
mind are the ones upon which he de- 
pends to produce the products which he 
markets for his cash income. Both his 
standard of living and the conveniences 
which he can purchase for his family 
are directly dependent upon the efficiency 
with which he performs these daily 
operations. Thus any educational pro- 
grams to captivate his interest and draw 
him time after time to meetings must 
produce tangible evidence of strengthen- 
ing his farming program and assisting 
him in the performance of his tasks. 
One of the prime essentials of such 
a program is adequate leadership. An 
individual interested in farmers and 
their needs can determine their basic 
problems for any community and lead 
the people in developing needed improve- 
ments and solving basic farm problems. 
All too frequently adequate farm leader- 
ship is lacking. The leader to whom 
farmers rally must work for and with 
them unselfishly. He must be aggressive, 
for farmers are busy and self-dependent 
and look to others for technical assist- 
ance which is so badly needed. Leader- 
ship must be reliable and continuous for 
farmers’ problems are constantly occur- 
ing. The farmer learns to go to a 
source of assistance in times of need 
and the fount of information must be 
ever-flowing. A good leader helps farm- 
ers to help themselves. An adult educa- 
tion program is no place for a glory- 
seeker or credit-grabber either individ- 
ually or as an organization. Instead the 
best programs have been built upon the 
best and wisest leadership of the com- 
munity so that the final result can be 


looked upon with pride, and all can say 
it is “ours.” 


Why Were They Successful? 

An analysis of some of Virginia’s best 
adult farmer classes reveals several 
common characteristics. In general, it 
may be said of each program that: 

1. It started in a small way growing 
out of the farm problems and com- 
munity needs. These problems and 
needs were either evident or were 
discovered by a leader capable of 
making farmers conscious of them. 

2. It is based upon, and deals with, 
local farm and community prob- 
lems. 

3. It is cooperatively developed with 
the members and teacher working 
together. 

4. It developed along a natural course 
as indicated by the needs and the 
ability ofthe group to develop a 
solution to their particular prob- 
lems. 

5. It uses the available resources to 
secure the best service for the 
farmers. 

6. It pools the experiences of all 
members and goes beyond the 
classroom. 

All too frequently we hear the state- 
ment made by a teacher that he can 
secure no interest in an evening class. 
In such cases the fault is usually trace- 


able to the teacher. In these instances 
we usually find that the teacher is un- 
familiar with his farmers, their farms, 
farm families, and community problems. 
Some may spend years in a department 
without ever learning to know the farms 
and the problems of the farm people. In 
such cases there will be no interest in 
adult farmer classes for no existing 
need has ever been discovered. Interest 
has been secured in the better adult 
classes by: 

1. Educating farmers individually to 
recognize their farm, farm family, 
and community needs. Virginia 
teachers are now doing this through 
a detailed farm survey and the de- 
velopment of a long time farm plan 
which is the basis of the instruc- 
tional program. 
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2. The program is based upon desir- 

. able change rather than the status 
quo. Desirable change is the one 
certainty of progress which we can- 
not stop; therefore, our farm 
people must be educated to make 
continuous adjustments and _ bal- 
ances in a constantly changing 
agriculture. 

3. The entire program and class dis- 
cussions are based upon the demo- 
cratic process. Each individual 
participates, plans, and makes his 
own contribution. This allows him 
to express his interests and ex- 
periences, or to demonstrate skills 
which give him an opportunity for 
growth shared by other members, 
and develops his individual sense 
of belonging. 

4. The farm and community are 
brought into the classroom or the 
classroom is taken to the farm, 
farm family, and community. This 
can usually be done in one of three 
ways. 

a. Observational experiences which 
can be in the form of reports 
and discussions by individuals, 
group field trips, or exhibits. 

b. Participation experiences in 
which the group actually en- 
gages in the activity to in- 
crease their ability, skill, or un- 
derstanding. An example would 
be tractor care and maintenance. 

c. Contributory experiences in 
which the group makes a de- 
finite contribution to the farm, 
community or both. An illustra- 
tion would be the establishment 
of a local livestock market. 

5. The use of all appropriate and 
available visual materials in the in- 
structional program. These ma- 
terials add interest and clarity to 
the program and facilitate the 
learning process for most people 
acquire knowledge more readily by 
seeing than by hearing. A combina- 
tion of the two, however, is even 
better. 

6. A well planned program to meet 
the common interests of the group. 
Detailed planning should provide 
for shared responsibilities, repre- 
sentative examples, adequately led 
discussions with accurate .sum- 
maries. 

7. Making the public educational facil- 
ities of the community available to 
adult groups carrying on educa- 
tional activities. All facilities of the 
educational system and community 
should be used by the adults if 
they affect knowledge, skills, habits, 
attitudes, appreciations or under- 
standings which assist the class 
members in their daily living. 

A program of adult farmer education 
to be successful and to maintain interest 
must supplement all previous education, 
satisfy a felt need, or serve in a com- 
bined capacity by meeting both these 
characteristics simultaneously. 

It is well to remember that a teacher 
can tell adults nothing, but a good 
teacher can present the next idea that 
will fit into their pattern of daily life. 
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Assisting farmers in becoming 
and staying established 


DON E. WATKINS, Teacher, Mounty Airy, Maryland 


Gatrue started in farming today is 

usually much more difficult than it 
used to be—the exception being where 
“going farms” are handed down to one’s 
son or under somewhat similar condi- 
tions. The problem of the young be- 
ginner has been caused largely by in- 
creased capital requirements and a more 
complex agriculture. The young farmers, 
including veterans in our area, are meet- 
ing this problem by: (1) renting farms, 
(2) borrowing from an agency as 
F.H.A., or from individuals who allow 
for a small equity or down payment on 
the farm, (3) keeping informed on the 
technical phases of agriculture, and (4) 
using business methods in farming. The 
discussion in this article will be con- 
centrated in items 3 and 4. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
young farmers should keep informed 
and use sound business methods. The 
real question is how can agricultural 
education be used to provide maximum 
training and services? A few guiding 
principles are offered in this respect. 


1. The training program should be 
set-up on a long time basis. 

2. The real needs of the young farmer 
must be met through the course 
of study. Needs may be services. 

3. A large part of the training should 
be individual and on-the-job. 

4. The necessary time, and funds for 
mileage should be provided to carry 
on an adequate program. 

Long time uninterrupted program. A 
series of meetings during two or three 
months in the winter have value, but 
as a usual thing there is too little 
systematic on-the-job follow up _ in- 
struction at a time when it is needed. 
This type of training can develop into an 
unrelated year to year series of meetings 
composed largely of different students 
each year. A program that “stays with” 
an individual 5 or 10 years, or longer is 
needed, in order for the young farmer 
to get and stay established on a sound 
basis of farming. This means working 
with a person on a year-round basis 
for a period of years. The instruction 
should be seasonal. The winter months 
are the most appropriate for a series of 
related instructions or for planning the 
year’s work. The on-the-job assistance 
should be spread around the year as 


needed. On the average ten, two hour 


meetings per year with 6 to 10 annual 
visits should meet the needs of most 
students. 


Real needs. It is easier to teach sub- 
jects we know, and those that have the 
greatest appeal to the learner. From our 
experience, we are convinced all young 
farmers need a balanced instruction 
program composed of fundamentals 
which determine success in farming, 
regardless of the type of farming or the 
individual who does it. Therefore, we 
have based our work on the execution of 
five important steps directly related to 
balanced farming, and in turn, success. 


These are: (1) maintaining a complete 
set of accurate records which must be 
closed promptly at the end of the year, 
(2) determining the efficiency factors 
of the farm business from the records, 
(3) analyzing the year’s business from 
these factors which will point out the 
strong and weak points of the previous 
year’s record, (4) setting up a plan of 
improvement for the coming year, and 
(5) executing this plan. As agriculture 
moves into an age of management few, 
if any, people should question the value 
of this program. Income taxes, social 
security, specialization and commerciali- 
zation of agriculture are vital factors 
making the complete use of farm records 
a must for the farmer of the future. 
The effective achievement of these 
5 steps on an individual’s farm is a real 
basis for a well rounded complete pro- 
gram of adult or young farmer train- 
ing. Such a program calls for farm 
management plus all necessary technical 
knowledge including problems of capital 
and credit. The supervision of farm 
records is a 12-month job which is con- 
ducive to a balanced year’s work with 
a student. It has additional value in that 
it helps carry the program over a period 
of years. Closing records, studying and 
planning, along with determining income 
taxes gives the instructor every reason 
to contact his students from about 
January 1 to April 1, the time during 
which the related series of meetings are 
held. During the summer and fall 
months the instructor should be available 
to assist in executing the plan, to give 
technical information, to supervise the 
records, to take groups on valuable field 
trips and give small group instruction. 


Our experience shows the big and 
vital problems of beginning farmers are 
largely confidential matters such as 
getting a loan, filing tax forms, consider- 
ing matters of income, father-son ar- 
rangements, debts, excessive living cost, 
over-investment in equipment, acquiring 
stock and real estate. Many non-con- 
fidential problems are individual prob- 
lems of the particular farm. Group or 
class problems are often adequately 
taken care of by magazines, radio, and 
special releases. The trend has been and 
will continue to be for more and more 
of the beginner’s needs to be individual 
needs that must be met by on-the-job 
training. This type training is of neces- 
sity more expensive from a time and 
mileage standpoint but not necessarily 
more expensive for the total output of 
teaching and, in turn, learning. 


In setting up and operating a plan of 
training with a view to future improve- 
ments, or in replanning the work, con- 
sideration is given to two factors that 
fit into the program. These important 
factors are: (1) balanced farming and 
(2) shortening. the lag period in the 
adoption of new technology that is 
economical for the individual farm. 
Most experienced teachers recognize that 
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for economical or low cost production 
it is vitally important to have interaction 
of all essential factors or the joint 
action or cooperation among these fac- 
tors. The example, D.H.I.A. is very 
valuable for dairymen but large weak- 
nesses in other activities and enterprises 
can lose more than D.H.I.A. saves. For 
this reason, farm management has been 
used as a basis of the work. 

The lag period in adopting new 
methods may not be as important as 
the adoption of wrong methods during 
the period. Young farmers need help in 
selecting or combining and using the 
best technologies. The proposed pilot 
farms that will test new developments 
as an integral part of a complete farm 
operation along with the demonstration 
farm which will be used to develop the 
best program in farm management for 
the area certainly fit into the balanced 
farming idea. While pilot farms may not 
be near-by farms there are good pos- 
sibilities for using students’ farms for 
demonstration farms. 

Teacher's Time Schedule and Load 

The number of adult or young farmer 
classes have often been limited by lack 
of a teacher’s time. Nothing compels 
these young people to attend classes. To 
attend they have to be sold on the value 
of the work. This makes the job of the 
teacher an important one in that he 
must continually sell the value of the 
work to the student. To do this, much 
time must be available and used for 
planning. Once the program is started 
it can partly be kept going by develop- 
ing interest in the individual’s progres- 
sive financial statement, the new prac- 
tices adopted, and the improvement in 
net income from year to year. 


It is felt that there are several ways 
of carrying on the adult or young 
farmer program in a community, area 
or county. If one teacher and his agri- 
culture department is involved on a 
community or single school basis, then 
as a rough guide, it is suggested that 
one series of meetings consisting of 10 
gatherings during the winter months, 
along with the year around work is a 
full load. In this instance the agricul- 
ture teacher should endeavor to schedule 
four class periods in the morning, have 
one free or preparatory period, and be 
able to use another period per day for 
supervision of regular students along 
with supervision of the adults. In this 
schedule the teacher would assume all 
the regular school duties except those 
at the close of the school day. If the 
adult program consists only of a series 
of winter meetings and visits to the 
adult students’ farms on a more or less 
unrelated basis then another regular 
class period may be taught. 

Where the agriculture teachers in an 
area or county are busy with regular 
classes, other school assignments and 
training of veterans it may be advan- 
tageous to have one person carry the 
whole training program for the area. 
This probably would be a part-time job 
—at least at the beginning. The agricul- 
ture director or supervisor for an area 
or county may have additional duties 
such as acting as veteran coordinator, 
subject matter specialist and farm man- 
(Continued on Page 163) 
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Use of motion pictures 


DAVID STARLING, Teacher, Walstonburg, North Carolina 


He main purpose of this study was 
to analyze the use of educational 
motion pictures’ by teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. A minor purpose was 
to find what objections teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture had to using motion 
pictures as teaching aids. This study was 
conducted in 1948. 


Procedures Used 

Three procedures were used to col- 
lect information pertaining to this study: 

a. A four page questionnaire was 
sent to ninety-one teachers, both white 
and negro, who had experience in using 
motion pictures as teaching aids. Fifty- 
five questionnaires were returned. These 
teachers came from all five supervisory 
districts of North Carolina. 

b. Twenty-five personal interviews 
were cond«cted by the writer. The teach- 
ers personally interviewed also filled out 
questionnaires similar to those sent to 
the other participating teachers. 

c. The writer interviewed three film 
library directors regarding the problems 
of rental and transportation of films to 
and from teachers of ‘vocational agri- 
culture. 


Uses of Motion Pictures 

Each teacher who participated in the 
survey indicated that he had several 
objectives or purposes in mind when 
showing a motion picture to students. 
Motivating students when presenting a 
new subject was a distinct purpose of 
ninety per cent of the teachers. Other 
objectives were: To create interest in 
topics being studied, and to present in- 
formation about topics being studied. 
For a complete list of objectives the 
reader is referred to Table I. 


Objections To Using Motion Pictures 

Objections to using motion pictures as 
teaching aids were very numerous. The 
major objection was that films were not 
available when desired. Limited time to 
use films before returning them was a 
handicap according to several teachers. 
A third objection was that the subject 
matter presented was too technical for 
high school students. A complete list 
of teachers’ objections to usage of mo- 
tion pictures. as teaching aids are 
recorded in Table II. 


Summaries 
1. The teachers had several educa- 
tional objectives or purposes in mind 
when showing motion pictures. Some of 
the more significant ones were: 
. To motivate a class when present- 
ing a new subject. 
. To create interest in topics being 
studied. 
. To present information about topics 
being studied. 
. To follow-up field trips and class- 
room activities. 
. To show exact techniques when 
using practices. 


*Based on Master’s Thesis, North Carolina 
State, 1949. 

rt csans pictures applies to 16 m.m. films 
only. 
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By teachers of vocational 
agriculture in North Carolina* 


TaBLe I. Objectives or Purposes In Using Motion Pictures As Teaching Aids 


In All-Day Classes. 


10 20 


Objectives or purposes 


Per cent of films used 


30 40 50 6 70 80 90 100 


and 
Number of teacher using films for this purpose 


To Motivate class when 

presenting new subject 15 
To create interest in 

topics being studied 11 
To present information 

about topics studied 9 
To follow-up field trips, 

activities in the classroom 

To show exact techniques 

of using practices 

To entertain students.......... 34 

To “kill” time just because 

film is available 

To change unfavorable 

attitudes 25 
To create emotional 

reactions 45 


To inspire students to 
strive for higher goals........ 65 


10 
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2 


15 
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f. To inspire students to strive for 

higher goals. 

2. There are several significant objec- 
tions to using motion pictures as teach- 
ing aids. Some of the more important 
objections given were: 

a. Improper subject matter. 

b. Subject matter too technical. 

c. Film not available when desired. 

d. Limited time to use films before 

returning them. 


Conclusions 
1. Teachers encounter several difficul- 
ties when they secure and use motion 


pictures as teaching aids. Most of these 
difficulties can be greatly decreased or 
eliminated by: increasing the number of 
available films, better distribution of 
films, and introducing an educational 
program on the use and care of pro- 
jection equipment. 

2. All teachers agreed that motion 
pictures properly used tend to increase 
the thoroughness and effectiveness of 
learning in vocational agriculture. 

3. Some motion pictures are shown 
with no educational objective such as 
entertainment for students, or to “kill” 


time. (Continued on Page 154) 


TaBLE II. Objections Raised by Seventy-Eight Teachers To Using Motion Pictures 
- As Teaching Aids. 


Objections to using 
motion pictures 


0 10 2 30 40 


Number of teachers and per cent of time objection 


appears 


50 60 70 80 9%. 100 


Not a suitable means 

of teaching 15 
Improper subject 

matter 23 
Subject matter too 

technical 33 
Subject matter too 

elementary : 24 
Cost exceeds value 

received 14 
Requires too much time 

to handle and show 13 
Students’ dislike for 

motion pictures 8 
Disciplinary problems 

when showing films 11 
Films not available 

when desired 

Limited time to use 

films before returning........ 
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A lesson in adult education 
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Hil 


I 


from experience B=====—— 


HAROLD SILVERNAIL, Teacher, Edmonds, Washington 


EXPERIENCE IS TRULY a great 

teacher. Probably no single endeavor 
has given vocational agriculture instruc- 
tors as much experience in adult educa- 
tion as the veteran training program, in 
which we are still engaged. Undoubtedly 
this experience will greatly benefit adult 
programs, in future years, and no doubt 
will be a stimulus for more and better 
adult education programs. 

Good adult instruction, especially of 
farmers, certainly requires professional 
skill. Wise planning and the best teach- 
ing techniques are necessary companions 
in a good adult program. 

Adult education usually differs from 
the day-school program for boys in the 
practicality of approach. It is quite pos- 
sible that day-school instruction could 
improve as the result of teaching tech- 
niques learned in the adult program. 

When the veteran program in agri- 
culture started in Edmonds, the state 
and national plans for this huge under- 
taking were just crystallizing. Just what 
was to be taught these veterans wasn’t 
too well defined. The instructions for 
the course of study included a very 
general course in agriculture, including 
farm shop. Some plans contained the 
approximate time to be spent on each 
phase of agriculture. With this meager 
information, we waited patiently for 
veterans to enroll in our class. 


No Escape 

Having no knowledge or experience 
with fur farming, we were somewhat 
amazed and even baffled when we found 
that all of our trainees came from mink 
farms. Immediately we expressed our 
total unfamiliarity with mink and tried 
to dodge the issue before the class be- 
came organized, but the veterans needed 
and deserved help. We were the only 
agency set up to do the job so we de- 
cided to try to help them. It was then 
that we took advantage of the suggested 
course of general education in agricul- 
ture that had been set up by the Vet- 
erans Administration and the State 
Board for Vocational Education as a 
guide for this agriculture training. 

Many of the farmers asked to attend 
our first class in order to find out how 
they were to proceed with on-the-farm 
instruction for their trainees. Some of 
them were also obviously interested in 
what the school was going to offer them 
as mink farmers. 

In our first class meeting we explained 
that our instructions for this veteran 
class were to teach a general course in 
agriculture covering all phases of local 
farming. Being in an area predominate- 
ly poultry, we suggested the poultry 
enterprise as a possible starting place. 


Receiving no objections from the large 
group of fur farmers and trainees, we 
started in somewhat of a usual day- 
school unit-system procedure. 


Veterans Insist 

At the beginning of our third meeting 
one of the fellows stood up, called us 
by name, and said that the trainees and 
farmers had held a special meeting at 
which they discussed the veteran school, 
and that they wished to talk to us in a 
very friendly and helpful way about it. 

We knew about what to expect be- 
cause we had sensed a lack of enthus- 
iasm in our previous meetings. These 
fellows wanted to talk about mink and 
cared not in the least about any other 
phase of agriculture, especially poultry. 
When the expected news was expressed, 
we quickly reminded them of our un- 
familiarity with mink and suggested 
that they attempt to get someone who 
knew the mink farming to do their in- 
structing. To this they retorted just as 
quickly that no one available was quali- 
fied to instruct such a class and they 
very much wanted us to continue, but 
asked if the classes could be slanted to- 
ward mink. They encouraged us by tell- 
ing us that we knew the teaching tech- 
nique and the basic agriculture sciences, 
and wondered if this, combined with the 
experience of established farmers and 
specialty experts, couldn’t make for a 
good educational program on mink 
farming. To this, after a lengthy dis- 
cussion, we agreed without hesitation. 

Now we had the problem of setting up 
a course of study for a phase of agri- 
culture that no one we knew had ever 
attempted before, at least in a G.I. class. 
We spent the remaining part of this 
extra-long session laying plans for our 
next meeting. 


Help Is A Two-Way Proposition 

To our next meeting we invited all 
interested fur farmers, even some from 
great distances. Also to this meeting 
we invited many persons in allied fur 
fields, such as pelters, feed dealers, fur 
exchange commission men, furriers and 
veterinarians. To this group we ex- 
plained our problem and then enlisted 
their help to set up a program that 
would actually become a course of study 
for our mink farming veteran class. We 
decided, since very little had ever been 
printed about mink farming and there 
was practically no experimental work 
available, that we would invite all of the 
local mink farmers to every class meet- 
ing, in order that they might share ex- 
periences with the trainees as well as 
with each other. The results of this com- 
bination have been remarkable. The 
changes that have occurred even on old 
established mink ranches in the area are 
phenomenal. The harmony that exists 


among the fur farmers is wonderful. 
In fact, we have been petitioned by vet- 
erans seventy-five miles away to enroll 
in the class because of the down-to- 
earth instruction. Most of the trainees 
enrolled have never missed a meeting. 


This four-year experience has taught 
us several things. To sum them up, we 
include the following: 


1. Adult farmers usually know what 
they want and won't be satisfied 
with anything else. 

2. An adult class should be set up only 
when there is a definite need and a 
purpose. 

3. The adult farmers must be in on 
most all of the planning before a 
successful class can be conducted. 


4. Adult farmers have many of the 
answers. If enough farmers par- 
ticipate the right answers will 
usually come from the group. 

5. The farmers must participate 
heavily in discussion. Most farm- 
ers are proud of their accomplish- 
ments and like to tell others about 
them. This keeps farmers interested 
in their class. 


6, If problems arise that no one in 
class can answer, get a specialist 
in that field to answer the problem. 


7. If smoking is permitted in class 
much of the tension is eliminated. 
Rest periods for smoking waste 
too much time. 

8. Farmers are practical men; keep 
all class discussion on a very prac- 
tical basis. 

9. Do not try (as a teacher) to do all 
the work of organizing, etc., your- 
self. The farmers will help you 
and enjoy doing it if there is a 
need for the class. 

10. Use every possible teaching tech- 
nique. Vary the ways of presenta- 
tion. Add interest and spice to your 
class by trying new methods of 
teaching. Keep the class guessing 
about what’s coming next. * 


Use of motion pictures 


(Continued from Page 153) 

4. Correct film projection is a neces- 
sity if the full educational value is 
realized. Proper seating arrangement, 
darkening and ventilation of the class- 
room are also very important factors. 

5. If the duties of the teacher of 
vocational agriculture are reduced suf- 
ficiently to permit ample time for class 
preparation, more effective use of motion 
pictures will result. 

6. The educational value which stu- 
dents receive from seeing a motion 
picture is largely determined by the 
teacher who uses it. 


Recommendations 

1. Motion pictures should be used 
where motion is vital to give effective- 
ness to the lesson. This opportunity may 
present itself in the all-day class, the 
shop class, or in the adult class. 

2. A need for further study of motion 
pictures in regard to a number of phases 
is indicated. e 
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Ohird annual tour 


by Utah Young Farmers 


FRED CORNABY, Supervisor, Richfield, Utah 


HE third very successful annual 

State Young Farmer Tour was con- 
ducted on Friday and Saturday, Sep- 
tember 22 and 23 in Utah’s semi-tropical 
area known as Dixie, located in the ex- 
treme southwest portion of the Bee- 
hive State. The 250-mile tour was direc- 
ted by State Young Farmers President 
Dean Gardner, of St. George, and State 
Secretary Caine Christensen, of Enter- 
prise. The first tour sponsored by this 
active state organization was conducted 
in Utah’s colorful Cache Valley in 
Northern Utah during the late fall of 
1948. A general snow storm on this oc- 
casion kept the touring Young Farm- 
ers’ attendance to less than a hundred. 
In 1949 a delegation of 368 members 
and advisers from some 27 organized 
chapters toured the south central por- 
tion of Utah in what was at that time 
thought to be a very large group. This 
year some 361 Young Farmers, 60 chap- 
ter advisers and 20 guests added up a 
total attendance of 441 different indi- 
viduals on the tour. More than 90 
automobiles carrying delegates from 
some 38 functioning Young Farmer 
chapters scattered throughout the state 
joined in the tour. Many Young Farm- 
ers traveléd over 350 miles to partici- 
pate in the annual affair. 


First Stop 

The tour was begun at Parowan, 
Utah, on Friday morning by an illus- 
trated lecture on the making of ceramics 
by Principal A. C. Hatch of the Paro- 
wan High School. The discovery of 
large deposits of a very high grade 
molding clay in the Parowan area has 
prompted the class in ceramics taught 
at the high school by Principal Hatch. 
The group was next taken to Young 
Farmer Robert Mitchell’s 3000 hen 
capacity poultry farm where they saw 
a large two story layer coop in opera- 
tion. Next stop was made at Young 
Farmer Earl Bunn’s where his inventive 
ideas were crystallized to construct a 
large 15,000 bushel capacity granary 
built on a side hill to permit filing from 
the top by dump truck and emptying 


into truck beds at the bottom. The final 
stop at Parowan was to visit progres- 
sive farmer Ray Lyman’s cattle feeding 
yards where alfalfa silage was both be- 
ing fed and ensiled on the day of the 
tour. The chopped alfalfa was being 
placed in a pit silo about two hours after 
cutting to permit some drying. Mr. 
Lyman’s argument for feeding alfalfa 
silage was that it reduced bloat, elimi- 
nated stem wastage, and provided a 
succulent nitrogenous feed over the fall 
and winter months. 


See College Farm 

From Parowan the tour motored to 
Cedar City where they visited the 
Branch Agricultural College Farm. 
Here one of the most outstanding small 
herds of Hereford breeding cattle in 
the state was seen. Also shown to the 
group was a large herd of Rambouillet 
sheep that were being used for range 
feeding studies. From the college farm 
the group drove to the college campus 
in Cedar City where a seven course 
cold turkey dinner was served the group 
with the compliments. of the Parowan 
and Cedar City Young Farmer chapters. 

The mammoth iron mines west of 
Cedar City were next visited which 
provide massive Geneva Steel Mills 
near Provo with its raw materials. From 
here the group toured a new develop- 
ment area on one of Utah’s west 
deserts, brought into production by the 
use of pump wells. In this area, known 
as Escalante Valley, more than a hun- 
dred Young Farmers have brought over 
15,000 acres of fertile land into pro- 
duction. Some 150 pump wells have been 
drilled for irrigation purposes ranging 
in depth of water lift from 40 to 160 
feet. The wells have an average pump- 
ing capacity of 1,000 gallons per minute 
and are provided power from rural 
electrification lines. The principal crops 
of the area are potatoes, sugar beets, 
carrots, and alfalfa. Completing its 
fourth year of development, it appears 


that still greater expansion of the area 


is only a matter of time. 
Driving to Enterprise on the south, 
a flock of 38,000 turkeys was seen on 


feed. From here the group was directed 
to the Pine Valley Recreation Park 
located high in the pines above the 
8,000 foot elevation mark which pro- 
vided the setting for an outdoor picnic 
and program. The Dixie and Escalante 
Valley Young Farmers at this point 
played host chapters to the group with 
a four head deer venison fry which was 
most appetizing. At the program’s eon- 
clusion the touring Young Farmers 
drove 40 miles to St. George where 
motel accomodations were in reserve. 

On Saturday morning the group as- 
sembled at the Utah-Idaho Sugar Beet 
Seed Segmentation Plant. Here plant 
manager Gordon Clark explained Dixie’s 
beet seed industry which produced in 
its peak year of 1948 a harvest of two 
million pounds of cleaned segmented 
seed from 850 acres of beets. The beets 
are ordinarily sown in late August and 
the seed stalks harvested the following 
July. 

From St. George the tour drove south 
to George Segmiller’s farm where 100 
acres of productive farming land has 
been reclaimed from boggy river beds 
of the Virgin River. Mr. Segmiller first 
drained the area, leveled the land, then 
used the drainage water for irrigation 
purposes. He is sowing the new area 
into grass for seed production purposes 
and permanent pasture. 

In Washington fields to the east, a 
very efficient cattle feeding operation 
belonging to Evan Woodbury was visited. 
A 330 ton concrete silage pit was used 
on the farm and concrete feed mangers 
had likewise been built. From here the 
tour drove to the La Verkin Ball Park 
where the Long. Valley, Kanab, and 
Hurricane Young Farmer chapters were 
hosts to another cold turkey dinner. 
Grapes and apples grown in the area 
were welcome desserts. 


Looking To The Future 

The 1950 Utah State Young Farmer 
Tour was both educational and recre- 
ational. Few areas have the diversifica- 
tion in farming or scenery that was 
found in Dixie. The hospitality of the 
area is limitless as was evidenced by the 
very friendly atmosphere and huge 
meals served by the seven host chapters. 
Most of Utah’s 50 organized Young 
Farmer Chapters were represented on 
the tour. It is interest in activities such 
as these that will keep the Utah Young 
Farmers a growing functioning or- 
ganization. 
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Farm veterans and their families meet for a picnic at 
instructor's farm 
—Cut through Courtesy of Belle Plaine Union. 


Extra-curricular activities for veterans 


GUY A. STOCKDALE, Teacher, Panora, lowa 


" AM work and no play makes Jack 

a dull boy,” applies to veterans 
taking on-farm training. Alfred Lahn, 
instructor at Belle Plaine, Iowa plans 
to avoid that’ mistake. 

Each summer members of his class 
with their families spend an evening at 
the Lahn farm for a picnic supper. The 
accompanying picture shows the group 
present for such a pienic this summer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lahn are at the left end 
of the line. The evening was spent 
visiting, playing cards and “looking after 
the children.” 

Then in December each year Al treats 
his class members to a steak dinner at 
local cafe. In appreciation the class last 
year presented their instructor with an 
easy chair. After all a man who teaches 
veterans, manages a 160-acre farm, is a 
member of the Lions Club, on the 
library board, on his church board and 
is active in Farm Bureau and other 
community affairs does need relaxation. 


But social activities have not meant 
the neglect of more important activities 
in the training of veterans at Belle 
Plaine. Of the present class of twenty- 
four, ten are doing some soil conserva- 
tion work on their farms while seven 
more have put five year soil conserva- 
tion plans into operation. From the be- 
ginning trainees have kept farm ac- 
counts in the book prepared by Iowa 
State College. They also keep a home 
account book. 

Mr. Lahn raises seed corn for a hy- 
brid company and is therefore much 
interested in corn borer control. He 
prepared a simple record form with 
columns for each field and spaces for 
the history of each field, plowing date, 
planting date, kind of corn, date and 
count of borer egg masses, date and 
methods of control used and results. 


All twenty-four members of the class 
kept such a record. 

Veteran training at Belle Plaine was 
begun in March, 1947 by the writer who 
directed the program until he changed 
schools in 1949. In the beginning he and 
several others did both classroom and 
on-farm teaching. When the Veterans 
Administration decreed that a full time 
instructor should be employed, Mr. 
Lahn took over early in 1948. 

Since March, 1947 to August, 1950 a 
total of 55 veterans have been enrolled. 
Five have changed schools and three 
were dropped. Fourteen farm employees 
have completed a year of training. Nine 
self-employed have completed two years 
and ten more will complete two years 
by next March. Two P.L. 16 trainees 
are completing three years. One has a 
fine herd of Hereford cattle now and 
the other has a dairy herd on which 
he keeps records. oe 


Adults in contests 


HE Year-Round Grazing and Con- 

servation contest for adult farmers, 
young farmers, veterans and non-vet- 
erans enrolled in vocational agriculture 
courses will be sponsored this year by 
the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation 
in cooperation with the State Vocational 
Agricultural Department. 

This announcement came from Waldo 
Fraisier, executive secretary of the State 
Farm Bureau and C. R. Wilkey, state 
supervisor, Vocational Agriculture De- 
partment. 

Purpose of the contest is to encourage 
adult and young farmer students to de- 
velop a year-round grazing program to 
provide feed for livestock, to conserve 
the soil and to utilize the acreage 


diverted from row crops. 


Prizes totaling $1,000 will be awarded 
to the winners in the contest. 


For contest purposes, the state has 
been divided into four districts. Eight 
cash awards will be made to individuals 
in each of the four districts with only 
one winner in a county. The district 
winner will compete with other district 
winners for the state cash award. 

Those eligible to enter the contest in- 
clude former students regularly enrolled 
in Adult Evening classes, Young Farm- 
er classes, and On-the-Farm Training 
classes in vocational agriculture. 


A farmer is considered enrolled in 
adult and young farmer courses after 
attending three or more class sessions 
during the school year ending May 31, 
1951. Veteran class enrollees are con- 
sidered enrolled if formally enrolled be- 
tween July 1, 1950, and December 31, 
1950. 


Some of the practices which the con- 
testants will be judged on include, prep- 
aration of land for seeding, having soil 
tested for fertilizer nutrients’ needs and 
acidity, use of commercial fertilizers 
and lime, seeding or sodding of base 
grass, overseeding base grass, fencing, 
developing water supply where inade- 
quate, harvesting, drying and storing 
seed for grazing crops, proper balance 
of livestock, rotating of pastures and 
grazing, application of barnyard manure, 
terracing, drainage, tree planting and 
fire prevention. 

The first judging took place in 
December. Judging on the various local, 
county and district levels will be con- 
tinued until the early part of May, with 
the final selection of district winners be- 
ing completed by May 20. 

An achievement program will be held 
in Little Rock early in June of 1951 for 
awarding of prizes. Winning farmers 
and teachers will be invited. 

—Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation 


“Education is guided growth.” In 
spite of diplomas and degrees, the best- 
educated individual is the one who keeps 
growing and makes wholesome adjust- 
ments to worthy life situations. 
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OT every one of the more than 180 
adult evening classes in Wisconsin 
was so fortunate as the group of 35 
farmers and their wives who have been 
attending classes for several winters at 
the Spooner Experiment station under 
the direction of N. K. Aderhold, who is 
the instructor in the high school there. 
Particularly fortunate, too, have been 
the members of the class the past year 
for they were able to hold their meetings 
in one of the rooms of the newly built 


Class meets at experiment station 


M. S. MURRAY, Teacher, Cameron, Wisconsin 


station building which was just com- 
pleted this past year. 

Its members were able to study first 
hand the soil problems which are most 
typical of their own farms. The branch 
experiment station is but one of the 
many stations located throughout the 
state in different soil type areas. 

Aderhold reports that during the 20- 


week session, meeting once a week, the 
group covered the subjects of farm 
accounts, and good farming practices in 
poultry, dairying, crops and soils. 


As a summary of the work the mem- 
bers reported that over 400 acres of soils 
were tested for fertilizer needs, 96 
acres were limed, 109 acres of alfalfa 
and brome grass were sown, 228 acres 
of land received commercial fertilizer 
which had never had a pound before, 
and 87 orchard trees were set out in 
addition to a number of old orchards 
which were renovated. . 


McClay, Mowery, Simon 
win honors 


David R. McClay, our colleague now 
on leave pursuing a program of studies 
leading to the doctorate at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Albsert S. Mowery, assistant 
professor of agricultural engineering, 
and Joseph E. Simon, teacher of agri- 
culture in Mt. Pleasant Township High 
School, Westmoreland County, won 
honors and cash awards in the Second 
Agricultural Award and_ Scholarship 
program of The James F. Lincoln Arc 
Welding Foundation. 

—Pennsylvania Agricultural Education 


The 1950 executive committee of the N.A.V.T.A. held fruitful 
meetings in Miami ; 


~ 


ar MECC a 


N.A.V.T.A. Executive Committee, 1950. Left to right: J. L. Harvey, Loveland, Colorado, vice-pres. Region Il; C. W. Seabond, Reisterstown, 
Maryland, vice-pres. Region VI; Leroy Bunnell, Tremonton, Utah, vice-pres. Region |; Parker Woodul, Portales, New Mexico, president; 
L. E. Cross, San Jose, California, past president; A. C. Hale, Camden, Arkansas, vice-pres. Region V; Louis M. Sasman, Chief, Agricultural 
Education and A.V.A. vice-pres. for Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin; Neil Johnston, Clarinda, lowa, vice-pres. Region Ill; Maxwell 


Lampo, Neosho, Missouri, vice-pres. Region IV; and J. S. Smith, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, treasurer. 
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| How to sell 


your pliogiam 


a symposium of ideas 


L. M. DODD, Teacher, Madera, California 


“BRuiILD yourself a clover patch, and 

make it green,” says Ken Kitch, 
head of Agricultural Journalism, Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic Institute, San 
Luis Obispo. 

“Train a demonstration team,” says 
George Couper, Special Supervisor, 
State Bureau Agricultural Education, 
“Have it tell a story, then cast about 
for an audience.” If you doubt its value, 
study Extension Service methods and 
their results. 


Have something to display, dress it 
in Sunday clothes, deputize one-half the 
population to invite, take, and sponsor 
the other half and your show will be a 
success. 

“Public Relations” is that art of ac- 
quainting the public with the activities, 
purposes, policies, and accomplishments 
of your organization—so simply said— 
so difficult a job—now, how to do it. 

“Tf local level public relations were 
as good as possible, there would be no 
problem,” says Couper. Starting there 
seems a good place to begin. 

Building your “Clover patch” to dem- 
onstrate may be done in a thousand 
ways—your own ingenuity will help you 
make the best plan for your community. 

All shows and fairs, and most F.F.A. 
activities, are training devices, “A 
clover patch” of educational value, but 
says Couper, “We need badly to tie in 
the F.F.A. connection.” All too often, 
the “win” emphasis overshadows those 
who won most by losing. In your free 
publicity news write-ups, stress the edu- 
cational value; recognize the boy who 
also ran. 

A fair booth is an example of a silent 
“clover patch.” 

A team demonstrating how to fit a 
show, steer would be one with action, 
also, your parliamentary team. 

As a team is getting ready to per- 
form, unfold a_ three-sided lettered 
poster which will stand alone, and 
silently the F.F.A. story will be told. 

To. illustrate: By George Couper 


F.F.A. Learn to Improve 
Agriculture Through 
Systematic Instruction 


Home 
Supervised Practice Activities 
Sheep Parliamentary 
Beef Procedure, 
Dairy Fairs, shows, con- 
Swine tests, public speak- 
Crops ing 


Now to get people to look at your 
“clover patch.” Every service club in 
town will welcome your little show. 

Make it a show. Small or large, invite 
the public and certain people by per- 
sonal invitation. “Have your boys do it,” 


said Kitch, asking, “When can I call for 
you?” and saying, “I’ll bring you back.” 
Be sure each guest has a sponsor, so he 
or she does not feel uncomfortable. 

Public relations are a job beyond one 
individual; you must enlist the aid of 
your boys if they are to profit from the 
real purpose, training in leadership. The 
participation of parents, Young Farm- 
ers, other teachers, all the community, 
is essential for the best job of selling 
your “clover patch.” 

When it’s over, show appreciation, 
have your boys thank the speaker, the 
guest, or host. If possible, follow up with 
a letter. “Nothing goes as far and costs 
as little as courtesy.” 

Administrators are busy people, but 
get them to visit or participate in your 
programs as often as you can. If they 
know your problems, aims, and accom- 
plishments, they are likely to know the 
value of your program to the com- 
munity. “Remember,” says Kitch, “They 
probably pay most attention to a de- 
partment because of: complaints re- 
ceived, praises heard and information 
given.” 


Administrator's Day 

One of California’s Agricultural 
Teachers Association’s objectives in 
public relations is to increase principals’ 
attendance to an especially arranged 
“Administrators Day” during the yearly 
state conference; this, to familiarize 
them with objectives and problems of 
our programs. To accomplish, local 
teachers personally invite and urge their 
principals to attend, pointing out a 
special program has been arranged, with 
one of their own group as principal 
speaker. Also, Byron J. McMahon, Chief, 
Bureau Agricultural Education, sends 
a personally written invitation to each 
principal in the state. 

Much can also be done on a local 
level to improve our relationships with 
other teacher groups or those groups in 
allied fields, such as the Farm Bureau 
and Grange. We need their support, and 
our cooperation will advance their pro- 
gram, also. 

Never miss an opportunity to invite 
outsiders to participate in your events as 
spectators or speakers, but always re- 
member to give them a sponsor. You 
know how unpleasant it can be in a 
strange group, wandering aimlessly 
about, wishing it were over. On the 
other hand, if you are made at ease, you 
enjoy being there and go away with a 
good feeling. Wherever possible, attend 
other group meetings. Frequently, they 
would like you to speak to their group, 
at least you are a welcome guest. 

“Make your chapter reporter work 
to write the news,” says Bert Rinn, 
Regional Supervisor, Fresno, “They can 


do an amazing job with little training.” 
Most all newspapers will edit news for 
facts, so you need worry only if the 
facts are true and complete with names, 
addresses, and dates. If you have time to 
put it in better form, well and good. 


Magazine material will require more 
careful handling. Busy editors usually 
will not rewrite, nor print the ordinary. 
If you have an unusual story or a new 
slant on an old idea, your chances are 
good to get it printed. 

Action pictures will make your 
“clover patch” effective and readable. If 
possible, send pictures. 


Some Solutions 
“One fault of over-all Future Farmer 
publicity has been the lack of personnel,” 
said Couper, “to cover sectional events 
and publicize the whole group.” We in- 
dividually rush home with our own 
chapter’s news, but there is no one in- 
dividual who can cover over-all F.F.A. 
participation in the hundreds of fairs 
and shows. State bureaus do not have 
the men nor the funds to do such a job 

—nor would it be practical. 


One possible solution would be to or- 
ganize agriculture teacher sections into 
a unit responsible for over-all coverage 
within that section. Make one person re- 
sponsible in each area, let him draft his 
helpers, arrange with the press before- 
hand to take his reports by phone. You 
can get a lot of A.P. and U.P. news 
coverage, if the total story is available 
to the wire service. 


Think what it would mean to our 
organization if every section in the 
United States would really do a job on 
the big events. Many times we could get 
a press photographer on the job, give 
him a little help, and increase our pub- 
licity 100 per cent. 

One last suggestion for your teacher’s 
program of work, study the methods of 
the school doing the best job in your 
section. 

“Take a new school, or one which 
hasn’t put its best foot forward,” said 
Kitch, “set up a program of publicity 
its teacher can work toward, then help 
him do it.” Every one of us could spend 
one-half day during the year to give 
that one school a boost. Supervisors 
would welcome you on such a program 
and give you every possible help. “Keep 
a scrap book to show your progress,” 
says Kitch. 

This is not meant to be a handbook on 
public relations which would require 
rehashing much you now do well, or 
have taken steps to accomplish. Rather 
the ideas are presented to stimulate your 
teacher conference discussions. 

Let us all then build ourselves a 
“clover patch”’—and make one school 
in our section a community project— 
we teachers the demonstration team. 


When nothing seems to help, I go and 
look at a stonecutter hammering away 
at his rock perhaps a hundred times 
without as much as a crack showing in 
it. Yet, at the hundred and first blow, 
it will split in two, and I know it was 
not that blow that did it but all that 
had gone before.—Jacob A. Riis 
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Evaluation and improvement 


of student teaching « » = «= = 
In agricultural education at the University of Tennessee* 


BONARD S. WILSON, Teacher Education, University of Tennessee 


(Part | was presented in the preceding issue.) 


II 
A. The Curriculum 


Technical Agriculture—Technical ag- 
riculture is used to describe the courses 
in agriculture and those specifically re- 
quired as requirements for agriculture 
courses. Although the word technical is 
used, the courses should not be too 
technical if they are to be best suited to 
future teachers of vocational agriculture. 
They must cover the entire field of 
agriculture that is important in the 
area where the student will teach voca- 
tional agriculture. The courses should 
be free of extraneous and unusable ma- 
terial to allow time for solving the prob- 
lems of present day agriculture in 
Tennessee. 


General Cultural Courses—The term 
general cultural courses is used here to 
describe all those courses in the cur- 
riculum other than technical agriculture 
and professional courses. There should 
be a sufficient number of them in the 
curriculum to give the students a gen- 
eral education. They should be so taught 
that they are functional. Students should 
secure unable aids from the courses that 
will help in living the better life. 

Professional Courses—All the courses 
in psychology, education, and agricul- 
tural education are included in this 
category. Student teaching will not be 
discussed at this point. A separate sec- 
tion will be devoted to it. 


The professional courses should help 
students develop the abilities necessary 
for teaching vocational agriculture. In 
terms of common elements, professional 
courses should be taught as the students 
are expected to teach. They must he 
taught only by people who are aware of 
the current problems of teachers of 
agriculture. 


Most of the professional courses 
should come before student teaching. 
Conclusions must be reached before they 
can be tested. There should be some time 
after student teaching for the student 
teachers to evaluate their progress and 
to solve the new problems that arose or 
to figure new solutions to problems that 
were not satisfactorily solved. No lines 
can be drawn to divide the time for all 
students. There must be opportunity, 
however, to draw conclusions to be 
tested and then to restudy if the testing 
proved the conclusions to be faulty. Per- 
haps it would be best if such were go- 
ing on all through the professional 
courses. 


“Based on Doctoral Dissertation, University 
of "Based 0 "1950, r — = . 


Extra-class Activities—All the activi- 
ties in which a student participates out- 
side of class could perhaps be con- 
sidered as extra-class. For the purpose 
of this construct, only such activities 
that are sponsored by the university 
will be considered extra-class. 


Every student should have a balanced 
program of extra-class activities to de- 
velop needed abilities that are not de- 
veloped in class. Perhaps the better 
solution would be to design and teach 
courses in such a way that all of the 
abilities needed for teaching are de- 
veloped in the class under the direction 
of the teacher. 

As conditions are, extra-class activi- 
ties are a vital part of the education of 
future teachers of vocational agriculture. 
The staff in agricultural education 
should spend the time necessary to help 
the students gain the most from these 
activities. 


B. Teaching Experience 


Junior Year Experiences—Prospective 
teachers of vocational agriculture should 
receive some directed experience in the 
work of a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture during the junior year. Such ex- 
perience will allow them to learn by 
doing and also provide information that 
will be valuable in making a choice of 
vocations. 


Senior Year Experiences—The senior 
year experiences constitute a period of 
time of sufficient length for the student 
teachers to participate in the activities 
of teaching vocational agriculture in a 
selected student teaching center under 
the direction of competent cooperating 
teachers and university supervisors. It 
should help them to further the develop- 
ment of the abilities necessary for teach- 
ing vocational agriculture. 


There must be a period of time pre- 
ceding the actual participating experi- 
ences for the student teachers, under the 
direction of university supervisors and 
cooperating teachers, to plan individual 
programs of student teaching based up- 
‘on their own needs. In addition to the 
sessions during the student teaching 
period, there must be time at the end 
for evaluation of progress and for 
solving problems that are still unsolved. 

Student teaching must be done in the 
best departments and under the direction 
of the best teachers of vocational agri- 
culture. In addition, the department and 
the teacher must be capable of doing the 
job of teacher education. Student téach- 
ing should be done in .a;’community 
similar to the one to Which the student 
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teacher will likely go as a teacher. 

Internship — Internship is taken to 
mean teaching experience that is pro- 
vided under guidance on the graduate 
level. There is much merit in such ex- 
periences. A sound internship program 
must be based upon a sound program of 
participatory experiences during the un- 
dergraduate years. Internship should not 
be established in agricultural education 
at the University of Tennessee until the 
undergraduate program has been much 
improved. 


C. Physical Facilities 


Needs—The needs for physical facili- 
ties are greater for student teaching 
than they are for other courses. In addi- 
tion to having available a class room, 
library facilities, and other requirements 
of regular courses, student teaching re- 
quires student teaching centers and 
transportation for staff and students. 


There should be enough student teach- 
ing centers available so thre would be 
one for about every two students each 
quarter. In some cases, one center to 
three or four students would be suf- 
ficient, but in most centers in Tennessee, 
two student teachers to a center is about 
right. 

Transportation must be provided the 
university supervisors to make their 
visits. This must be handled either by 
university cars or by paying mileage for 
the use of the supervisor’s private car. 
If the budget will allow, students should 
be provided transportation to and from 
the department when making their initial 
visit to the student teaching center and 
when moving to and from the com- 
munity for student teaching. Visits 
within the community to supervise farm- 
ing programs should be considered as 
official mileage and be reimbursed from 
vocational funds. 


D. Supervision 

What Supervision Is—Supervision is 
good teaching. The place may not be the 
classroom and the group may be small 
or even may be only the teacher and one 
student, but the use of the best teaching 
methods are never more necessary. Many 
consider supervision as policing or in- 
spection, hence the name “snoopervision.” 
The student should be led to recagnize 
his problems and then aided in finding 
solutions to them. 


Who Should Supervise—The student 
teachers should be supervised by the 
cooperating teachers, by university 
supervisors, and by other student teach- 
ers. When supervision is considered a 
learning situation, anyone that is familiar 
with conditions should have a contribu- 
tion to make. Student teachers will have 
to supervise themselves as teachers and 
also supervise assistant teachers, so 
every opportunity should be given them 
to learn how to supervise. 

When Supervision Should be Given— 
Supervision should be given whenever 
needed. The cooperating teacher need 
not be present at all activities of the 
student teachers, but he should always 
be available if needed. The university 


supervisor should, in so far as possible, 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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REA, tractor driving contest 


shows promise in Nebraska 
Cc. A. CROMER, Teacher, Kearney, Nebraska 


haere first tractor driving contest which 
the Kearney F.F.A. chapter spon- 
sored was the result of an argument. 
This friendly feud arose four years ago 
among several of the older members. 
Each insisted that he was the best 
tractor driver in the group. To settle 
the quibbling, a course was laid out, de- 
signed to measure driving skill and pre- 
cision maneuvering. 
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Fig. |—Course for tractor with 4-section 
harrow. 


The course designed (Fig. 1) con- 
sisted of a series of 20 flagged stakes, 
arranged in the form of a figure “8.” 
The stakes were arranged so that the 
entire course covered about two acres 
of land. The arrangement of these flags 
required the contestant to make his ap- 
proach from straight head-on in order 
to pass through without hitting the 
stakes. 


was allowed on either side of the har- 
row. The clearance between the remain- 
ing sets of stakes, with the exception of 
the last pair, varied from four to two 
inches on each side of the harrow, de- 
pending upon the difficulty of the angle 
of approach. That last set of stakes 
allowed only one inch of clearance on 
either side of the harrow. 


It was interesting to note that the 
contestants usually had about as much 
trouble passing through the first set 
of stakes with the six-inch clearance as 
they did with the last set of flags with 
the one-inch clearance. The explanation 
was believed to be that the contestants 
were usually more relaxed by the time 
they were about to finish their drive. 
Also, with the stakes set in closer, it 
was easier to hit the exact middle. 


Scoring was made on the basis of 
two points for each stake knocked over 
and one point for each stake hit but 
not knocked down. That total was sub- 
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1950 winner of the tractor driving contest 
with his prize, a '4 hp electric motor. 
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tracted from 100. Also, each student 
could add a maximum of 10 points to 
his score for safe operation of the ma- 
chine. Deductions were made on the 
mounting, dismounting, clutch opera- 
tion, turning, gear shifting, and any 
violation of safe tractor operation. 


That first contest promoted such an 
interest among young tractor operators 
that it has been incorporated as a yearly 
event at the Buffalo County Fair. For 
the past three years, the contest has 
been county-wide, with F.F.A. members 
from three schools in the county com- 
peting. Prizes, amounting to $150, have 
been awarded to the top 15 places. This 
money has been furnished by the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation for the past two 
years. In addition, ribbons are furnished 
by the fair board. The champion tractor 
driver receives the only purple ribbon, 
with four blue, five red, and five white 
ribbons going to the remaining place 
winners. 


Since the first year, a stipulation was 
made that all contestants would have to 
compete on the same make of tractor. 
It was discovered that if each member 
were allowed to use his own tractor, 
arguments were sure to arise about cer- 
tain individuals having the advantage 
of a slower speed. In addition, much 


Backing the two wheeled trailer through the 
course in Fig. 2. Best time for the contest 
was 39.1 seconds. 


Pulling the 4 section harrow through the 
course of flagged stakes in Figure |. 


The distance between the flags varied 
with the width of the harrow. In all 
cases, however, a four-section harrow 
was used. The first stakes were set the 
widest. An allowance of 6 inches ‘on each 
side of the harrow was made between e 
the first stakes. Then, on the second and isa 
third sets of stakes, a five-inch clearance 
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Fig. I|—Trailer backing course. 


time was lost hitching and unhitching 
the harrow. A different make of tractor 
has been used each year. That selection 
is not announced before the contest. 

An attempt was made this fall to en- 
large the scope of the contest to include 
another phase of tractor operation— 
trailer backing. Again, a course (Fig- 
ure 2) was set up. This time only four 
stakes were used, with a stopping stake 
on each end. A two-wheeled machinery 
trailer, eight feet in width, was used. 
The stakes were set 10 feet apart and 
were not in a direct line, requiring 
maneuvering to avoid hitting the stake. 
The student first drove forward through 
the stakes and then returned over the 
same route in reverse. 

The contestants were graded on the 
number of seconds they required in 
driving both ways, plus 10 points for 
each stake hit and ten points for each 
attempt needed, with the total sub- 
tracted from 150. Again, it was possible 
for the contestant to add a maximum of 
10 points to his score for safe operation, 
on the same bases as in the four-section 
harrow contest. Final placing was made 
on the combined scores of both contests. 

The tractor driving contest was con- 
ducted on a district basis last spring 
at the Nebraska District VI Judging 
Contest. A two-contestant team from 
each of the sixteen schools competed 
during the afternoon while the judging 
scores and results were being computed. 
Ribbons were awarded to the 10 top 
individuals and to the 3 top team 
placings. 

The contests have proved very worth- 
while in promoting interest and_ skill 
in safe tractor operation among school 
age. students, besides providing an ex- 
cellent chapter function at a time when 
motivation is being generated for an- 
other school year’s activities. * 


It won’t hurt even th’ feller thet’s 
plum sure thet he jest natcherly knos 
it all to check up on his infermation 
occaion’ly—W. W. Shay 
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Future Jaime. Accident Insurance 


H. M. OLSEN, Supervisor, Washington 


BECAUSE of the many types and, in 

some cases, hazardous activities of 
the Future Farmers of America, the 
supervisors and teachers of vocational 
agriculture in the state of Washington 
have indicated considerable interest in 
accident and medical insurance for 
those boys. The writer has made an in- 
vestigation of the problem and has con- 
tacted several insurance companies to 
present ideas and wishes in regard to 
such insurance. Two companies ac- 
cepted a proposed plan and, ‘in turn, 
submitted their ideas for our considera- 
tion. A committee of five instructors 
considered the two plans and selected 
the company and the plan that is now 
in operation. On a voluntary basis, a 
Future Farmer in this state now has 
the opportunity of taking a $500 acci- 
dent and medical policy to cover him 
against all injuries sustained. This 
policy has a 24-hour coverage and the 
only exclusion is while participating in 
organized physical education classes or 
in the school athletic program. The 
policy will pay $500 on accidental death 
or dismemberment and loss of sight, 
in accordance with the policy schedule 
as outlined in the master policy. Am- 
bulance, hospital, nurses, medical and 
surgical expenses will be paid up to 
$500 for each accident to any one 
person. 


Every active F.F.A. member who is 
enrolled in high school and who pays 
the insurance premium of $2 per year 
to his local adviser is covered by this 
policy. The same.insurance is available 
to advisers at the same rate. The 
policy is automatically cancelled if the 
member should quit school during his 
insurance year. Boys interested in buy- 
ing this insurance coverage will be en- 
couraged to do so the first part of each 
school year. This will tend to simplify 
record keeping and to establish all 
renewal dates during the month of 
September, so the master policy can be 
renewed the first of October each year. 


The mechanics for operating the plan 
should prove to be quite simple. The 
insurance company issues one master 
policy to the Washington State Asso- 
ciation of the F.F.A. This policy is held 
in the state office. The company pro- 
vides the various chapters in the state 
with an ample supply of necessary 
policy statements. and report forms. 
Members receive a brief outline of the 
policy which gives a statement of the 
procedures to follow, what the policy 
covers, what it pays, whom it covers 
and the cost. Attached to this state- 
ment is an addressed postal card. Upon 
receiving payment the adviser dates 
the card, fills in member’s name, signs 
card and mails“ it to the insurance 
company. Upon receipt of the postal 
card the insurance company completes 
the insurance certificate and mails it to 
the member. The adviser is provided 
with a pink and a blue sheet for re- 
cording names, Gate and certificate 
number for insurance premiums col- 
lected. The pink copy is the local 


chapter record and the blue copy is 
sent to the state office along with the 
insurance payments. Chapter treasurers 
are encouraged to send state and na- 
tional dues at the same time insurance 
fees are paid. The state office prepares 
additional lists of names and _ sends 
these, along with all fees paid, to the 
insurance company. 

The present policy has a $10 de- 
ductible clause. The insurance company 
and the advisers serving on the com- 
mittee felt that the boys do not need 
coverage for such small claims. Also, 
the payment of all small claims under 
$10 would require a considerably higher 


premium rate. Without the deductible 
clause, there would be numerous small 
claims that would be bothersome and 
time-consuming for the adviser and the 
company. 

A special claims report has been pre- 
pared and each chapter has a supply 
on hand. Claims are sent direct to the 
insurance company. This insurance is 
offered on the premise that a high per- 
centage of the members will buy in- 
surance offered by their state associa- 
tion. This type of policy, sold on an in- 
dividual basis, would cost approxi- 
mately $15. With no sales commission 
to pay, with simplified record keeping 
and with good response on the part of 
the boys, we should be able to keep 
this type of insurance in force. * e 


“Education in its broad sense has 
no particular relation to letters. A man 
is not educated merely because he is 
filled with the lore of schools and 
familiar with books. Education in the 
big sense is training, training in self- 
control of mind, and heart, and hand. 
A man may be illiterate and yet have a 
mind so trained that he may set it to 
grapple with a problem, as a skilled 
workman would use his hand upon a 
machine. We of the latter type are too 
prone to look upon the knowledge of 
printed books as all sufficient and to 
lose sight of the great purpose of true 
education which is to fit a man for the 
duties and responsibilities of life so that 
all the world may be happier and better 
because he has lived.” 
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in improving instruction’ 


J. M. OSTEEN, Supervisor Agricultural Education, North Carolina 


A*® advisory council is rcognized as 

a worthwhile asset by many present- 
day organizations, for example: The 
A.V.A. has an advisory council com- 
posed of 26 A.V.A. leaders as members, 
which serves in an advisory capacity to 
the association. The individual school 
advisory council, or committee, may 
serve in a similar capacity on the local 
community level. 

The value of an advisory council de- 
pends almost wholly on the proper 
selection of its members. These mem- 
bers should be: 


1. Successful farmers or persons with 
a practical farming background. 

2. Individuals who have the confidence 
of the people of the school patron- 
age area. 

3. Long-time residence in the com- 
munity, except in the case of the 
principal. 

4. Democratic, or not have a disposi- 
tion to dominate the thinking of 
the other members. 


The teacher of agriculture should 
serve as chairman. Some of our teachers 
disagree and think he should serve as 
secretary. My personal opinion and ob- 
servation is that he is the man who is 
responsible for successfully carrying out 
the recommendations of his advisory 
council, and if he does not have initia- 
tive enough to organize and channel the 
thinking of his advisory .council toward 
the improvement of his program, then 
he may be better off without one. 


Division of Responsibitity 

It is the advisory council’s responsi- 
bility to give advice and guidance. It is 
the teacher’s job to give the instruction. 
A carefully selected advisory council 
composed of successful farmers and 
successful business men can give advice 
and guidance which, when organized 
into a program of work, will be pretty 
sound for the farming area with which 
they are familiar. After a program of 
work has been developed through the 
advice of the advisory Council, the 
teacher of agriculture takes over the 
job of working out an improved in- 
structional program. It becomes his re- 
sponsibility to develop his teaching 
plans and procedures for his various 
groups. Those groups, or students, all- 
day, adult farmer, young farmer, and 
veteran farmer trainees, are his human 
resources through which he gets results. 
These human resources are improved by 
means of his improved, vitalized instruc- 
tion. Results are bound to follow in the 
form of improved farm practices, or 
better farming, provided the teacher is 
salesman enough to see that his in- 
struction is carried over to the farm of 
the individual students. Therefore, we 


*A discussion at the Southern Regional Con- 
ference, Miami Beach, April, 1950. 


might say that advisory councils in- 
directly aid the teacher of agriculture 
in improving his instruction by assisting 
in planning the very important founda- 
tion—the program of work. 

It is not the function of the advisory 
council to plan the teacher’s instructional 
procedure or to give instruction. This 
is the job of the teacher of agriculture 
for which he receives a salary. Our 
teacher training institution trains them 
for this job and we supervisors assist 
them after they go on the job, but 
neither teacher-trainer nor supervisor 
is in position to give as sound advice 
as the members of an advisory council 
for formulating a program of work 
adapted to the specific needs of the 
community. 

A teacher’s instruction, no matter how 
well planned and presented, isn’t effec- 
tive if he does not have the confidence 
and respect of his students, patrons and 
school officials. His advisory council may 
give advice on special problems per- 
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Advisory councils as an aid 


taining to policies, maintaining good 
relation, and in some cases assume re- 
sponsibility for making decisions, thus 
leaving the teacher in a position to con- 
tinue a more effective instructional job. 

Advisory councils may serve as con- 
necting links when teachers are changed, 
thus aiding in the continuity of the pro- 
gram and preventing too much lost 
motion, overlapping, repetition, or too 
much emphasis on the new teacher’s 
personal preference of enterprises with- 
out regard to their importance in that 
community. For example: too much em- 
phasis may be given to the poultry en- 
terprise in a beef cattle community just 
because the new teacher likes poultry 
better. In other words, he may be try- 
ing to administer an unbalanced program 
for his community. If properly handled, 
however, an advisory council can make 
a very worthwhile contribution towards 
continuing an improved instructional 
program in such a situation. 


I, as a supervisor, have had occasion 
to meet with advisory councils several 
times to work out a solution to some 
rather delicate problems which would 
have resulted in the loss of some pres- 
tige on the part of the teacher if he 
had handled them individually. For ex- 
ample: the advisory councils have passed 
on doubtful farming programs of vet- 
eran trainees and assumed responsibility 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
1949-1950 


District IV, North Carolina 


School. 


Principal 


Teacher of Agriculture 


I. Names of Advisory Committee 


Name 


Occupation 


wnt wnre 


(State plan suggests 3 farmers, one business man, and the Principal) 


II. Do you have one Advisory Committee for your overall program? ......... 


Or one for each phase of your program? Yes No 


Yes No 


III. List and comment on ways you make use of your Advisory Committee. 
(a) Do you use them in planning your program of work? 


4, 


(b) Do you use them for handling delicate problems on policies? 


IV. Do you base your instructional program or course calendar on the program of 
work which your Advisory Committee assisted you in making? 


V. What factors enter into the selection of your Advisory Committee? 


VI. List any other ways you have found your Advisory Committee helpful. 
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for dropping veterans; and, just re- 
cently, one of our advisory councils 
assumed the responsibility of tracing a 
false rumor being circulated which 
would have injured the reputation of the 
teacher and reduced the effectiveness, 
not only of his instructional program, 
but of his total program in that com- 
munity. 

1 am reproducing the form on ad- 
visory councils which I am using at the 
present time in my district. It provides 
for the name and occupation of the 
advisory council members, along with 
some questions which serve as a re- 
minder to the teacher that we think 
advisory councils can be helpful in im- 
proving his total program, including 
instruction. 

A recent district survey using this 
form shows that 100 out of the 106 
teachers in the district have active ad- 
visory councils at present, that most 
all use the small council of 5 members, 
93 use one overall council, 7 use a com- 
mittee for different phases of the pro- 
gram. Almost all use them in planning 
their program of work and in handling 
special problems, and those who use 
their advisory council in planning their 
program of work state that their in- 
structional program is built on this 
program of work. 

Answers to question V, “What factors 
enter into the selection of your ad- 
visory committee,” the four occurring 
most frequently are: 

1. Select leaders who know the 
people, the community, and the 
needs. 

Select men successful as farmers 
or as business men. 


Select men who can hold the good 
will of the patrons. 

Select public spirited men who will 
cooperate. 

Answers to question VI. “List any 
other ways you have found your ad- 
visory committee helpful,” the four 
occurring most frequently are: 

1. Assist in securing funds to main- 

tain the department. 

2. Handle special problems in con- 
nection with the veterans training 
program. 

Approve policies relative to opera- 
tion of the shop and cannery. 

. Keep check on any criticism and 
publicize the work of the depart- 
ment. 


Summary 


. Advisory councils can aid the 

teacher of agriculture in develop- 
ing a sound community program of 
work on which he can safely plan 
an improved practical instructional 
program. 
Advisory councils should be com- 
posed of successful farmers and 
businessmen with a practical farm- 
ing background, and who have the 
respect and confidence of the 
patrons of the community. 

. Advisory councils must be care- 
fully selected to be of the greatest 
value and must be functional in 
their thinking. 


Values of adult farmer classes 


(Continued from Page 150) 
3. Brings about a closer father-son 
cooperation which is essential to 

a good farming program. 

. Increases the respect for voca- 
tional agriculture among farmers 
and causes the department to be 
more meaningful. 

. Increases cooperation between the 
department and farmers. 

. Increases the ease of arranging 
for field trips for classes. 

. Develops better and broader farm- 
ing programs of all-day students. 

. Alerts the teacher to community 
needs. 

. Stimulates the teacher to remain 
abreast of modern agricultural 
practices. 

10. Causes the teacher to become an 

integral part of community life. 

In conclusion, adult education in agri- 
culture meets a definite need in our 
American way of life. It contributes to 
the individual farmer, to society in 
general, and to the total school program. 
Even though the values gained are dif- 
ficult to measure their total contributions 
are enormous. Values gained are cumu- 
lative in nature and continue while new 
groups receive the benefits of this type 
of instruction. 

The aim of all education is brought 
into sharper focus through adult classes 
since they enable the individual to solve 
his problems in a democratic society. 
Certainly the aim of agricultural edu- 
cation is attained since it increases 
each farmer’s proficiency in his vocation. 
Lastly it has stimulated educators and 
the public to the realization that schools 
do exist for both youth and adult 
groups. It has shown that education is a 
continuous process throughout life. It is 
therefore essential for all public educa- 
tional programs to conduct adult classes 
in order to fulfill their total responsi- 
bility of preparing people for a full life 
in a democratic society. * 


“Service is a part of our very exist- 
ence. Nothing can bring any greater joy 
or peace of mind. Essentially it is un- 
selfish, but when well performed, always 
it brings not only its own reward, but 
usually is followed by more substantial 
rewards.” 


4. Advisory councils may aid the 
teacher of agriculture in matters 
of policy, handling special prob- 
lems, etc., thus relieving him of 
possible criticisms which may re- 
sult in loss of confidence and re- 
duce the effectiveness of his in- 
structional program, or perhaps his 
usefulness in the community. It is 
not their function to handle ad- 
ministrative duties. 

. Advisory councils, if handled prop- 
erly, serve as connecting links 
when changing teachers, which aid 
in the continuation of an im- 
proved instructional program with- 
out too much lost motion, duplica- 
tion, or radical changes in the over- 
all objectives which were set up by 
the former teacher and his ad- 
visory council. 2 


Assisting farmers in 
becoming and staying 
established in farming 
(Continued from Page 152) 
ager of a demonstration farm. With 
these extra duties he could carry the 
adult program providing he receives as- 
sistance from all his teachers, had cler- 
ical help, and the young farmer class 
enrollment did not exceed forty or fifty 
individuals. On a large area basis in- 
cluding for example several communities 
or an entire county it is important that 
the program be integrated and coordi- 
nated so as to be an effective unit. 

The program outlined here may be 
new but it has many advantages. First 
it provides the substance for continuous 
training with adequate means planned 
to give experiences on a first hand basis. 
The set-up contains the elements for con- 
tinued interest including current prob- 
lems, new ideas and appealing subject 
matter for the farm as a whole. It 
provides the greatest opportunity at the 
students’ most critical period by giving 
valuable experiences in making the farm 
pay. It is unquestionably concluded that 
the profit motive is the greatest incentive 
for voluntary training. 

While there will be some problems 
in carrying out this program, experiences 
to date indicate that finances and various 
local policies are the most important 
ones. These can be overcome. e 


A philosophy of living 

The philosophy of living as expressed 
below by H. C. Ramsower, Director 
Emeritus, Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Ohio State University, may not 
serve your needs at all, for each teacher 
must develop his own philosophy of 
living. It is presented here with the 
hope that you will find it helpful in de- 
veloping your own philosophy of living 
or in altering your present philosophy 
if you find there is a need for it. 


Each individual must develop his own 
philosophy of living with himself, his 
family, his associates, and his friends. 
The following should be considered : 


1. Build good habits for healthful 
living. 
2. Avoid excesses in eating, drinking, 
smoking, playing, working. , 
3. Be cheerful, pleasant, friendly at 
home, about the office, in the field. 

. Show a genuine interest in the 
people whom you serve. 

Strive to be always appropriately 
dressed, neat, well groomed. 

. Keep abreast of the times in your 
professional field. Do some read- 
ing regularly. 

. Plan for professional improvement 
in the future. 

. Give a reasonable amount of time 
to your family. 

. Set aside and include in your plan 
of work time for vacation. 

If you reach a time when you do 

not enjoy your work, see a doctor 

or get another job.—J.D. 
—Missouri Service Letter 


“There is no wisdom that can take 
the place of humanity.”—Thoreau 
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PRODUCTION RECORDS FOR SWINE 


GEORGE P. DEYOE, Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


RODUCTION 

records for 
sow-and-litter 
projects are being 
kept in increasing 
numbers of depart- 
ments of voca- 
tional agriculture. 
Such records usu- 
ally include weight 
of each litter at 
56 days and the 
number of pigs 
farrowed and num- 
ber raised per lit- 
ter. In addition, many departments com- 
pute the average weight per pig in each 
litter at 56 days and the percentage 
raised to 56 days of the pigs farrowed 
in each litter. 


Teachers and students are finding 
these records valuable for several rea- 
sons, such as the following: 


G. P. Deyoe 


1. These records provide measures of 
efficiency which are closely related 
te financial returns from the swine 
enterprise. 

2. These records provide measures of 
each sow’s ability to produce, and 
hence are useful in selecting breed- 
ing animals. 

3. These data provide a measure of 
the person’s efficiency as a swine 
raiser, and thus they reflect his 
level of ability in raising swine. 

4. These data serve as a basis for 
comparing results in swine pro- 
duction each year and from year 
to year for each student and group 
of students. 

5. These records serve to motivate 
students to strive for higher ac- 
complishments and to use approved 
practices which will provide the 
results desired. 

6. Data of this kind are valuable for 
use in setting goals as well as in 
measuring efficiency. 

The data shown in the following tables 
were secured from 15 departments in 
North-Central Illinois.’ In each depart- 
ment, data were requested for all litters, 
rather than a selected few. Data are in- 
cluded only for litters in which one or 
more pigs were actually raised. Most of 
the litters included are spring litters and 
a large proportion are the first litters 
from sows. Data are summarized for 


240 litters farrowed in 1948 and 1949, 


Guide for Evaluation of Past Efforts and 
Setting Goals for the Future 


Table I serves as a yardstick in help- 
ing an individual boy determine how 
well he did as a swine raiser. Was his 
litter in the upper third, or in the 

James C. Atherton, Graduate Assistant in 


Agricultural Education, assisted with the tabu- 
lations. 


middle third, or in the lower third in 
litter weight? Similarly, how did he 
“rate” with reference to each of the 
other measures? In what measures did 
he rank highest? Lowest? What does 
he need “to be able to do” if he wishes 
to improve? (Note: In addition to these 
comparisons, he should make compari- 
sons with his own previous records, if 
any.) 


TasLe I. Data for Measuring Efficiency 


Projects in Vocational Agriculture. 


in I}linois.) 
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column in the table. Thus a person can 
determine in which third his litter or 
litters rank for each of the items head- 
ing the columns. Also, a person can de- 
cide from the data in Table I at what 
level he wishes to set a goal for each 
of the measures indicated in the column 
headings. (Local departments may wish 
to develop tables similar to the above 
based on data for local sow-and-litter 
projects. ) 


Factors Affecting 56-Day Litter Weights 


The data in Table II are classified 
according to the weights of litters, as 
shown in the left-hand column. These 
data suggest that in order to secure 
heavy litters at 56 days, three condi- 
tions are necessary: (1) the sow must 
farrow a reasonably large number of 
pigs, (2) the pigs must make rapid 


and for Setting Goals for Sow-and-Litter 
(Based on 240 litters in 15 departments 


atten | “sphetion | sreraitt | seorcee, | Setsatae, | Sees 
High third 246 or more 33.7 or more 10 or more 8 or more 100 
Middle third 18310246 | 29.1 to 33.7 8 to 10 7to8 76 to 100 
Low third 182 or less 29 or less 7 or leas 6 or less 75 or less 
Average for all 217.7 31.5 8.6 6.9 79.7 
Range of all 23-465 11.5-58.0 2-16 1-14 17-100 


In addition, Table I serves as a guide 
to boys in setting goals for their swine 
projects in each of the several measures 
of efficiency. Should a given boy strive 
for accomplishments represented in the 
upper third or the middle third? This 
is a decision he must make in terms of 
his ability and his conditions for raising 
swine. Perhaps, a first-year swine raiser 
would decide to aim for the average. If 
his accomplishments for that year merit 
it, he may set his goals progressively 
higher in successive years. 

Data in each column in Table I are ar- 
ranged independently of the other 
columns. These data are based on the 
results for 240 litters. In evaluating the 
efficiency of a sow-and-litter project, 
comparisons can be made with each 


gains, and (3) a high number and per- 
centage of pigs must be raised. These 
conditions involve the use of approved 
practices related to securing the de- 
sired results. 

The data in Table III are arranged 
according to the number of pigs raised 
in the litter. These data indicate that 
the weight of the pig at 56 days bears 
little or no relationship to the number 
of pigs raised in the litter. In other 
words, it is about as easy to get a 
good 56-day weight per pig in large 
litters as in small litters. The only ex- 
ception to this may be in the case of 
extremely large litters. (Data from other 
studies indicate little or no difference in 
weight per pig even in the larger litters. 
Due to the small number of large litters 


TasLe II. Summary of Data Arranged in Groupings by Litter Weights at 56 days. 
(240 litters in 15 departments in Illinois.) 


Weight of Average No. of | Average weight : 
litter at 56 Number of Percent of Av No. of | pigs raised to per pig at 56 | Percent raised 
days litters in group | litters in group | pigs farrowed 56 days days (Ibs.) of pigs farrowed 
49 or less 4 1.7 6.3 1.8 16.9 28.0 
17 7.1 7.8 3.0 27.0 39.4 
100-149 26 10.8 7.0 4.7 27.5 67.0 
150-199 57 23.7 8.2 6.3 28.7 76.9 
200-249 60 25.0 8.7 7.5 30.6 85.7 
250-299 41 17.1 9.5 8.3 33.5 87.4 
300-349 26 10.8 10.2 9.2 34.7 90.5 
350-399 7 2.9 9.9 9.3 39.7 94.2 
400 or more 2 0.9 9.5 9.0 51.6 94.7 


Taste III. Relation of Number of Pigs Weaned per Litter to the Weight per Pig 
at 56 days, Weight per Litter, and Number Farrowed per Litter. (240 litters 
in 15 departments of vocational agriculture in Illinois.) 


Number of pigs Number of Average weight Average weight Average number 
in litter litters per pig per litter farro 
4 or less 33 31.3 95.8 6.6 
or 6 65 31.4 173.1 7.4 
7or8 86 32.3 241.8 9.1 
9 or 10 50 31.0 290.2 10.1 
11 or more 6 24.2 282.7 12.5 
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in Table III, the figures shown in the 
last line are not highly significant.) 


Use of Progress Charts 

Many teachers are adopting various 
kinds of progress charts for recording 
litter data. One type is shown in Fig- 
ure 1, This may be enlarged and dis- 
played in the classroom, with data added 
as they become available. Some depart- 
ments are also adding columns for 
checking the use by each boy (or failure 
to use) of certain approved practices 
related to these kinds of results. 


Conversion Table 


If a litter is weighed before or after 
it is 56 days of age, the weight ob- 
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tained may be converted to a 56-day 
basis by using the conversion table 
shown in Table IV. For the Production 


165 


Registry work in various breeds, the 
litter must be weighed when the pigs 
are between 51 and 61 days of age. @ 


TasLe IV. Table for Converting Weights to 56-day Basis. 


Days of age Factor Days of age Factor Days of age Factor 
40 1.64 51 1.14 62 .87 
41 1.58 52 1.11 63 85 
42 1.52 53 1,08 64 84 
43 1.46 54 1.05 65 -82 
44 1.41 55 1.02 66 -80 
45 1.37 56 1.00 67 -79 
46 1.32 57 98 68 -77 
47 1.28 58 95 69 76 
48 1.24 59 -93 70 -75 
49 1.21 60 91 71 .73 
50 1.17 61 .89 72 72 


Example: rg’ weight at 60 days is 260 Ibs. 


Ficure 1. Chart for 56-Day Litter Weights of Swine Projects in Vocational Agriculture. 


x 60=236.6 lbs., or weight on 56-day basis 


Farrowing data 
4 of Nember | We “ Percen - 
um t | Average | raised 0. 
pies a tae te tee tee | Bot aw TE 
raised litter per pig | farrowed due farrowed pigs weighed age 


*If litter is weighed before or after 56 days of age, use conversion table. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
The guest speakers were nationally 
known and a considerable amount of 
publicity was given to the evening 
schools in Knox County. 

In 1930, the series of lessons covered 
Soil Management Practices, 1931 brought 
forth a study on a “ive at Home Pro- 
gram, and in 1932 Marketing was the 
topic for perusal. By this time, interest 
and attendance had increased to such 
an extent that it became necessary to 
divide the class and one section was 
moved to Boyd’s school house, an ele- 
mentary school near the Tennessee River. 

To illustrate the interest these farm- 
ers had in school, let’s take a remem- 
brance of Mr. Brimm’s. Some boys who 
were out of grade school, but were not 
attending high school, were causing a 
disturbance problem so Mr. Brimm or- 
ganized a part-time class (Young Farm- 
er) for them. This group met in late 
afternoon but it soon became difficult 
to tell which class was adult and which 
was part-time as so many were attend- 
ing both classes. 


Mr. Brimm had such success with 
teaching ropework to his all-day stu- 
dents that the adult farmers asked for a 
lesson on splicing, tieing knots and halter 
making. A little later a man with very 
little education who had not been at- 
tending the school came to Mr. Brimm 
and said, “If you will learn me to 


splice rope I’ll come to your class.” And 
he did. This illustrates a cardinal prin- 
ciple for teachers—we should consider 
very seriously meeting the needs of our 
learners. 


Mr. Brimm left Farragut in 1936, but 
the evening school has been continued by 
the succeeding teachers of vocational 
agriculture. Part of the time the classes 
have been conducted at Farragut and 
the remainder of the time at Boyd’s. 

Mr. H. E. Gibson, the present teacher 
of vocational agriculture at Farragut 
who has kept the program going since 
1941, except for service in the Army, 
has his adult class at Boyd’s, and is 
meeting twice a month the year around. 

If for any reason a meeting is missed, 
all that is necessary to get the members 
back is a postal card a day or two pre- 
vious to the meeting. 

For a school of this type, to be suc- 
cessful, interested members are essential 
so some of the regular members were 
visited to see what they actually thought 
about the classes. They readily expressed 
their opinions and the following are 
some of them. 


Mr. Tipton has been a regular mem- 
ber of the evening school for seventeen 
years and when asked his opinion of the 
school he said, “I think a lot of the 
evening school and would attend once 
a week the year round. Every com- 
munity should have one.” 


Every Meeting Worthwhile 

Mr. White was visited next and he 
has been attending the same length of 
time that Mr. Tipton has. He said, “I’ve 
picked up practical things at every meet- 
ing I ever attended and could probably 
give you facts or figures to prove it.” 
Then he proceeded to give several ex- 
amples to prove his statement. Mr. White 
said he would recommend an evening 
school to any community. He thinks that 
they give farmers a place to go and 


provides them the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves on problems of com- 
mon interest. In addition to helping 
farmers solve their farming problems, 
the school helps the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture by gaining for him the 
support of the farmers that he needs in 
planning and conducting broad pro- 
grams of vocational agriculture on a 
community basis. 


Mr. Miller wasn’t quite sure how long 
he had been attending the classes, but 
he was definite in his opinion of the 
evening school. He said, “They are good 
for a community. Good information is 
brought to farmers that they wouldn’t 
get otherwise. It’s good for farmers 
to get together and exchange ideas.” 
Three or four years ago the members 
of the evening school guided by, Mr. 
Gibson made a complete soils study 
which included mapping each farm ac- 
cording to soil types and studying man- 
agement and cropping practices suited 
to each type. This stood out in Mr. 
Miller’s mind as the most beneficial 
single series of lessons. 


These farmers mentioned above the 
representative and since there was total 
agreement it seemed wumnnecessary to 
visit all of the other class members who, 
I am sure, would have expressed similar 
opinions. These are all full time farm- 
ers who make their living totally from 
farming. They could be duplicated in 
many communities throughout the State 
and Nation. 

It appears to the writer that teachers 
should weigh carefully the educational 
worth of the activities to which they will 
devote their time before deciding against 
conducting adult classes for farmers. @ 
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ARTHUR FLOYD, Teach 


knothole 


ca 43. 


, Tuskegee Institute 


PIOUS but 

self - righteous 
preacher, so the 
story goes, went to 
attend a baseball 
game. As he neared 
the park, he saw 
several small boys 
peeping through 
knotholes watch- 
ing the game. 
“What are you 
boys doing and 
why are you peep- 
ing through those 
holes in the boards?” A young im- 
patient up-turned face retorted, “Mister, 
we're watching the ball game.” “You 
can’t see the ball game by peeping 
through those knotholes. Why don’t you 
get a ticket and go into the park and 
take a seat like respectable, intelligent 
people,” advised the preacher. With a 
rejoinder almost akin to disgust, the 
lad shouted, “Mister one can see a 
mighty lot of baseball through a knot- 
hole.” . 

During the last thirty-three years 
much has been said about methods of 
teaching vocational agriculture. Many 
books on methods of teaching voca- 
tional agriculture have been written. 
Many bulletins on methods of teaching 
have come from many sources. Studies 
have been made whose effort was to 
point up the latest and best procedures 
to follow in putting over a good job 
in teaching vocational agriculture. 


Contributions To Better Teaching 

It would, no doubt, be difficult to 
successfully deny the fact that educators 
over the years have made significant 
contributions to the teaching methods 
of vocational agriculture. It is most 
likely, as some will perhaps agree, that 
the impetus put on the teaching of 
vocational agriculture, especially through 
such devices as the project and the 
supervised farming program, has also 
contributed to better teaching methods 
in other areas of the high school pro- 
gram. 

In spite of the fact that we have 
grown somewhat wealthy since the in- 
ception of the program of vocational 
agriculture some thirty-three years ago, 
in our methodology, are we yet far out 
of the woods in putting over a good job 
of teaching? Are we making the fullest 
use of all of the available teaching re- 
sources and leads that are discovered 


Arthur Floyd 


or discoverable during the day’s work 
of teaching vocational agriculture? Are 
we allowing the various and sundry 
text books and other teaching devices 
to become our masters instead of mak- 
ing use of them as more effective tools 
toward greater achievements for our 
classes? Are many of us still inclined to 
put greater emphasis on the teaching 
of lessons and jobs and classes instead 
of pupils and individuals? Do many of 
us still measure our success by the num- 
ber of jobs and lessons we feel that we 
put over and the quantity of teaching 
materials we wade through during the 
day, or month, or year? 


The hope is that teachers of voca-_ 


tional agriculture will continue to em- 
phasize in the future, as they have in 
the past, the best methods of teaching. 
That they will make the greatest use 
of the latest and most desirable teach- 
ing materials and devices. But, in addi- 
tion to this, are there other teaching aids 
and devices that may be available in the 
day’s work of teaching vocational agri- 
culture? 


Leading Questions 

Does the largest per cent of teachers 
of vocational agriculture make the great- 
est use of the home and farm experi- 
ences of the pupils in attempting to put 
over their teaching jobs in vocational 
agriculture? Will such a procedure whet 
the pupil’s interest to a keener edge of 
effort and desire? What have the pupils 
to suggest regarding how they them- 
selves should attack a problem or job 
assigned? Are the leads that pupils 
might give in their efforts to solve prob- 
lems of value? If the experiences which 
may be drawn from pupils in their 
effort to solve home and farm problems 
are of little value in the solution of said 
problems, is there not some value if 
such effort increases their ability to 
think straight and soundly? 


Farming and Life 

How far should the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture go toward assisting 
his pupil in planning and carrying out 
his supervised farming program? Is it 
likely that some teachers may become 
too enthusiastic and over-assist their 
pupils thereby denying them much of 
the vital experiences needed in becom- 
ing established in farming? Is it also 
possible that the vocational teacher of 
low vision may not give the right punch 
at the right time and fail to recognize 
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the periods of crises in the life of the 
pupil and his farming program? 

How much interest and concern of 
the mother of luke warm and listless 
pupils does the teacher of vocational 
agriculture make use of in attempting 
to sell the program of vocational agri- 
culture to such pupils? Does the pro- 
gram that is espoused by the N.F.A. 
organization or young farmer group 
have any appeal for the farm boy who 
has not as yet made up his mind about 
whether or not to farm? If yes, then 
what use does the agriculture teacher 
make of the program of those organiza- 
tions in his contact with his pupils? 


Is it likely that a teacher of vocational 
agriculture may get closer to his pupils 
or a particular pupil on a rabbit, ’coon, 
‘possum, or squirrel hunt or a fishing 
jaunt than in any other way? Has the 
teacher the wisdom and fortitude to see 
the opportunity in such relationship? 
Has he the courage and ambition to 
make use of such opportunities in put- 
ting over a real job in teaching voca- 
tional agriculture? 


Let Pupils Do! 

Such are among the veritable but in- 
direct means of putting over an effec- 
tive job of teaching vocational agricul- 
ture. Should a teacher know the tried 
and trusted methods of teaching voca- 
tional agriculture that have obtained 
through the years? Yes, he should know 
them all. But, more than that he should 
not be afraid to persevere, to make 
use of good learning and teaching situa- 
tions whether in the book or out. He 
should call on all related agencies for 
information and “know how.” He should 
get pupils well started on their march 
toward farm establishment but not 
march for them. He should put his 
pupils in agricultural situations where 
they must fight, work, and think their 
way out of them, but he must at the 
same time lead the fight, encourage the 
work and guide the thinking. 

As through a knothole “a lot of base- 
ball can be seen,” so, also can a great 
amount of praiseworthy teaching be 
done indirectly by the agricultural 
teacher of high vision, through an edu- 
cational knothole. e 


Evaluation and improvement 
of student teaching 


(Continued from Page 159) 
be on call to give help when needed. 
Available staff usually will not allow 
this flexibility, however. At least one 
visit per week while the students are 
in the teaching centers should be the 
minimum. 

The Method of Supervision — The 
method of supervision is the same as 
the method of good teaching. Observa- 
tion must be relied upon to secure many 
of the necessary facts. This observation 
must be accurate and limited to the im- 
portant points. Some means should be 
devised for recording these observations 
so they will be available when needed. 

Care must be taken to keep supervi- 
sion a teaching situation. It must not 
be policing and the students must not 
feel that it is. 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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Serving bovS..trom..part-time farms 


E. B. KNIGHT, Tennessee Tech 


HROUGHOUT 

much of rural 
United States two 
distinct trends re- 
garding the size of 
the farm business 
are evident. One 
is a tendency to- 
wards an increase 
in the acreage of 
individual farms— 
large scale farm- 
ing. The other is 
in the opposite 
direction — a no- 
ticeable growth of part-time farming. 

Each movement has a potent influence 
on vocational agriculture which must 
shift its attack as it endeavors to meet 
the needs of those it serves. This is 
only one of the factors which causes 
the teaching of vocational agriculture 
to be the most challenging, stimulating 
and progressive of all educational fields. 

Industrialization of many sections of 
the conventionally agricultural South 
has occured with almost breath-taking 
rapidity. Two World Wars have speeded 
the transition which still continues at a 
fast tempo. Decentralization of manu- 
facturing, cheap electrical power, avail- 
ability of stable, law abiding workers 
and favorable climatic conditions are 
major influences in the movement of in- 
dustry into the southern states. All of 
this has caused a significant shift to 
part-time farming. 

Tennessee is an otftstanding example 
of this trend. Particularly is the change 
apparent in East Tennessee, one of the 
three major divisions of the Volunteer 
State. Typical of such evolutionary de- 
velopments are the areas surrounding 
Kingsport, Knoxville and Chattanooga. 
All three of these areas were the subject 
of researches’ conducted by the writer 
while a member of the Agricultural 
Education Staff at the University of 
Tennessee. 


E. B. Knight 


Basis for 1949 Study 


In a follow up study completed in 
1949 the teachers of 28 well distributed 
East Tennessee high school departments 
of vocational agriculture contributed 
supplementary information. A substantial 
majority of these men had participated 
in the original study thereby keeping 
the latter problem on a sound basis. 
Underlying the 1949 study was the de- 
sire to determine whether part-time 
farming was on the increase and, if so, 
how vocational agriculture teachers were 
attempting to cope with the situation. 


Some Findings 
1. Of the 1808 boys enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture at the partici- 
pating high schools, about 58 per 
cent resided on part-time farms. 
*Report of a research study while the writer 
was on the Staff of the ricultural Education 
Department, University of Tennessee. 
1Two Jobs and Security, Agricultural Edu- 


cation Magazine, Vol , No. 6, December, 
1948. Data were collected in 1946-47. 


. There was a preponderance of stu- 


dents from part-time farms in the 
various courses in agriculture, i.e., 
Agr. I, Agr. II, Agr. III or 
Agr. IV. 


. Only one of the 28 cooperating 


teachers reported part-time farm- 
ing to be decreasing in his service 
area. Several instructors said it 
was accelerating. 


. While about one-half the teachers 


favored limiting part-time farm 
boys to not exceeding two years of 
vocational agriculture, there was 
little evidence that “at least inter- 
ested boys” were excluded from 
Agriculture III and Agriculture 
IV classes. 

Manufacturing plants furnished 
off-farm employment for the ma- 
jority of fathers. Other parents 
worked as mechanics, miners and 
in distributive occupations. 

In half or more of the included 
high schools four vocational sub- 
jects were taught, namely, Agri- 
culture, Home Economics, Typing 
and Shorthand. Just five institu- 


. Vocational 


tions offered Industrial Arts and 
only two Distributive Occupations ; 
this despite the industrial-com- 
mercial characteristics of the areas 
involved. 

agriculture teachers 
were striving to prepare boys for 
a life as part-time farmers by 
means of a thorough grounding 
in fundamental agricultural prac- 
tices which emphasized better 
family living. 


. “Take the boy where he is and use 


what is available at home” seemed 
to be the guiding principle when 
teachers helped boys from part- 
time farms to initiate their super- 
vised farming programs. 
Considerable vocational guidance 
is given by teachers of vocational 
agriculture as they instruct their 
students. Much of this guidance 
occurs incidentally. 


Food for Thought 


. A considerable number of rural 


boys drop out of school by the age 
of 16 years. Should the content of 
Agriculture I and Agriculture II 
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Evaluation and improvement 
of student teaching 
(Continued from Page 166) 
E. Records and Reports 

Records — All information that is 
gathered about the student should be on 
file and available to the guidance person, 
the supervisors, the cooperating teach- 
ers, and other members of the staff in 
agricultural education. This informa- 
tion should be summarized and filed so 
that it is readily usable. Some of the 
information should be made available 
to the placement officers, also. 

Reports—Reports of student teaching 
should be sent to the Deans of the Col- 
leges of Education and Agriculture and 
also to the State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education. These reports should 
be a part of the annual report on teacher 
education in agricultural education. They 
should include such statistics as the 
number of student teachers, the centers 
used, cost of the program and the 
major activities of the student teachers. 


F. Evaluation 

What Evaluation Should Be— Evalua- 
tion should be a learning situation in 
which the progress made is determined 
and the need for further education is 
pointed out. Evaluation is the tallying 
up of the score to see how things stand. 
Evaluation goes on all the time even 
though there may be definite periods set 
aside for evaluation. 

Evaluation Is Necessary—Evaluation 
is necessary to maintain interest in a 
project and to pursue a course with any 
degree of intelligence. If there is no 
evaluation, the venture is poor and soon 
deteriorates. 

Who Should Evaluate—Everyone con- 
cerned should participate in the evalua- 
tion. This includes student teachers, co- 
operating teachers, high school students, 
university staff, and others. The partici- 
pation in the evaluation of the progress 
of individual student teachers would be 
limited to those familiar with their 
objectives and activities. * 


in part-time farming areas be de- 
voted to the teaching of funda- 
mental manipulative skills and abil- 
ities essential to better family 
living? . 

b. Predicated on “a,” ought Agricul- 
ture III and IV emphasize the 
things a boy should know if he 
becomes a competent full-time 
farmer? 

c. In areas where the trend is definite- 
ly towards industrialization it fol- 
lows that more and more rural 
boys “will farm a little and work 
a little in factories.” Such being 
the case, can high schools function 
adequately if a boy is permitted to 
take four years of vocational agri- 
culture when in reality he also 
needs training in non-farm activi- 
ties? 

d. Based on “c,” does it not follow 
that many high schools in the 
areas involved must immediately 
increase the variety of their voca- 
tional offerings if they truly serve? 
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t—teacher trainers 


Directors, Supervisors, and Teacher Trainers 


Directory 


Vocational Education In Agriculture 
Section Il 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Earl J. McGrath, U. 8. Commissioner of Education 
R. W. Gregory—Ass’t Commissioner for Vocational Education 


Key to Abbreviations. Used 


d—directors 


Nt—Negro teacher trainers 


fms—farm mechanics specialists 


MISSOURI 
d—T. E. Dale, Jefferson City 
s—Carl M. Humphrey, Jefferson City 
ds—James A. Bailey, Jefferson City 
J.C. Moore, Mt. Vernon 
ds—J. . Rutleden, |} Portageville 
ds—R. D. Hagan, Warrensburg 
t—G. F. Ekstrom, Columbia 
t—C. V. Roderick, Columbia 
sms—Joe Duck, Columbia 
nt—J. N. Freeman, Columbia 
MONTANA 
ds—A. W. Johnson, Helena 
as—Arthur B. Ward, Helena 
t—H. E. Rodeberg, Bozeman 
NEBRASKA 
d—G. F. ighentostey. Lincoln 
Say 
as— — 
W. Lincoln 


t—M. G. MeCreight, Lincoln 
NEVADA 


d—Donald C. Cameron, Carson City 
e—John W. Bunton, Carson City 
NEW HAMPSH 


ittle, 
t—Philip 8. Barton, Durham 


NEW JERSEY 
d—John A. McCarthy, Trenton 
st—H. 0. mag New Brunswick 
as-t—O. E. Kiser, New Brunswick 
as-t—W. H. Evans, New Brunswick 
NEW MEXICO 
s—L. C, Dalton, State i Cote 
t—Carl G. Howard, State College 
as—J. L. Perrin. State College 
NEW YORK 
d—aA. K. Getman, Albany 
s~R. C. 8. Sutliff, Albany 
as—W. J. Weaver, “albany 
Alban: 


t—W. A. Smith, Ithaca 

t—E. B. Mott, Ithaca 
NORTH CAROLINA 

d—J. W. Smith, Raleigh 


ds—N. B. Chesnutt, Whiteville 
t—Leon E. Cook, 
t—L. O. Armstrong, R 


s—supervisors. 
rs—regional supervisors ds—district supervisors FFA—specialist FFA « 
it—itinerant teacher trainers 


as—assistant supervisors 


As—area supervisor 


as-t—Shubel D. Owen, Fargo 
as-t— Winston H. Dolve, Fargo 


OHIO 
d—J. R. Strobel, Colum! 
s—Ralph A. Howard, Col 


olumbus 
t—Harold G. Xenestrick, Columbus 
t—R. J. Woodin, Ko ll 
t—A. C. Kennedy, Col 
t—Willard Wolf, oy 
rt—Ray Fife, Columbus 


OKLAHOMA 

d-s—J. B. Perky, Stillwater 

as—W. R. Felton, Stillwater 
as—Tom Daniel, Stillwater 
ds—Byrle Killian, Stillwater 
ds—Hugh D. Jones, Stillwater 
ds—Cleo A. Collins, Stillwater 
ds—Benton F. Thomason, Stillwater 
8S hg Bicket, T —aarvaal 


t—Henry Ten Pas, Corvallis 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ernandes, San Juan 
s—Samuel ea dy Juan (acting) 


as—Juan Acosta Henriques, San Juan 
s—Federico A. Rodrigues, San Juan ~ 


is—Juan Melendez, Cayey 
orio Mendes, Arecibo 
is—Fi co Carbonell, San Juan 
icolas Herandez, M 


oeackae 


rt—research workers ~ 
sms—subject matter specialists 


W. T. Span 


jucation 


ton—Chief, 
D. M. Clements—Ass’t Chief, Agricultural Edncation 


- - » Specialists . . . 


TENNESSEE 


Ok Labay iy oe 
Alexander, Colleg 


Note—Please report changes in personnel for this directory 
Spanton, Chief, Agricultural Education, U. 8S. 


Education. 


to Dr. W. 
Office of 


H. B. Swanson, R. E. Naugher, A. W. Tenney, E. J. Johnson and W. N 
Elam, Program Planning; A. H. Hollenberg, Farm Mechanics. 


UTAH 
d-s—Mark Nichols, Salt Lake City - 
re 


VERMONT 


e-ink ~ = 
s—C. D. ve 6 


ee I Webdbull wagon 


ae va. ‘rae Petersburg 
Nt—A. J. Miller, 


t—Oscar Loreen, Pullman 
t—David Hartsog, Pullman 


ds—W. 
a | L Lew, El — 
Nt—W. T. "BHT Morastows 


“Wale T. Bjoraker, Madison 
peat _— lin, Platteville 
t—J. M. May, River Falls 
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